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The Azimuth of the 

USASOC History Office 



While the USASOC History Office must react to a wide 
variety of requirements, it is striving to produce Veritas 
quarterly. Regardless, the ARSOF history presented will 
be well-documented, thoroughly researched, personalized 
with veterans' input, and validated by them. This gives life 
to our articles and makes our jobs more interesting. When 
historians write solely from 'official' records that cannot 
be challenged by participants, the results become 'cleaned 
up history of the dead' as selective as a senior leader's top 
down view of battles. 

Articles in this issue conclude strategic Psy war during the 
Korean War. The majority cover the 1 st Radio Broadcasting 
and Leaflet Group ( 1 st RB&L) mission in Korea. The Far East 
Command (FECOM) G -2 Psywar Division wanted forward 
radio detachments and the antenna riggers of 4 th Mobile 
Radio Broadcasting Company (MRBC) to rebuild the Korean 
Broadcasting System (KBS) stations. Thus, the first operational 
station. Radio Pusan , supporting President Syngman Rhee, 
became the 1 st RB&L hub for radio operations in South 
Korea. Psywar veterans and a Korean translator who 
worked at Radio Seoul and Pusan explain what was key to 
restoring radio broadcasting, preparing daily programs, 
and enhancing Tokyo's strategic Psywar mission. 

It will also connect Brigadier General (BG) Robert A. 
McClure, the Chief of Psywar and his staff at Department of 
Army to the establishment of the U.S. Army Psywar Center 
at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, and introduce Colonel (COL) 
Charles H. Karlstad, the first Commandant whose work 


validated that decision. McClure's unconventional warfare 
(UW) veterans of WWII defined 'Special Forces (SF)' and 
got the positions from the Army to staff the Center and man 
a Special Forces Group (SFG), yet to be recruited, organized, 
trained, and tested for an overseas assignment. This became 
10 th SFG and overages were used to create the 77 th SFG. The 
Psywar Center also levied ninety-nine SF-trained officers 
and sergeants for Korea. 

The next issue, the sixth Veritas dedicated to Army SOF 
during the Korean War, will explain units whose names 
and organizational structure changed constantly. Line 
crossing teams and partisan advisors were activities of 
the 8240 th Army Unit (AU). COL John H. McGee, Chief 
of Miscellaneous Division, G- 3 , Eighth Army directed 
guerrilla and counter-guerrilla operations. The CIA 
paramilitary and intelligence organization was called 
the Joint Advisory Commission, Korea (JACK). CCRAK 
(Combined Command for Reconnaissance Activities, 
Korea) was a FECOM joint staff agency formed by 
General Matthew B. Ridgway to 'get a handle' on all of 
the special operations in theater...an impossible task. 
This final issue will conclude with an update on Army 
special operations stateside. 

Thanks to the 1 st RB&L and early SF veterans and families 
who contributed to this issue and to those who served as 
reader/commentators on the draft articles. It is your history, 
not ours. Keeping veterans involved reinforces credibility 
and gives pride of ownership. CHB 
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Introduction 



sywar 

in Korea 

A Matter of Ad ustment 


By Kenneth Finlayson 


r he Korean War presented the United States with 
challenges unlike any previously faced in the Twentieth 
Century In contrast to World War II, when the national 
objective was the unconditional surrender of Germany 
and Japan, the political and military ramifications 
resulting from the entry of Communist China into the 
conflict altered the U.S. campaign to one designed to reach 
a negotiated settlement between the warring factions. 
The Korean War was the first major conflict in which the 
United States engaged without a formal Congressional 
declaration of war, but rather conducted under Presidential 
authority. 1 The U.S. prosecution of the war can be broken 
into five distinct phases. 

The initial phase of the war was the reestablishment of 
the pre-War South Korean national boundary along the 
38 th Parallel following the 25 June 1950 attack by North 
Korea. In the second phase. General (GEN) Douglas A. 
MacArthur's stated goal of destroying the North Korean 
Army led to the drive north to the Yalu following the 
breakout from the Pusan Perimeter and the Inch'on 
landing. The entry of the Chinese Communist Forces 
(CCF) into the war pushed the United Nations (UN) forces 
back in Phase Three, necessitating the reestablishment of 
the line along the 38 th Parallel in Phase Four. The fifth 
and final phase of the war was the effort by both sides 
to seize key terrain and establish the most advantageous 
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Q Headquarters of the national radio network, 

Korean Broadcasting System (KBS), & 4th MRBC site. 

O 4th MRBC Sites. 

A 1 st RB&L, Voice of United Nations Command (VUNC). 



The 4th Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company was responsible 
for the repair of the damaged Korean Broadcasting System 
and for establishing radio broadcasting facilities at Pusan, 
Seoul, Taegu and Taejon. 

position during the protracted armistice negotiations. 
By necessity, every aspect of the U.S. military effort was 
adjusted to reflect the change from the initial offensive 
against North Korea to subsequent operations designed to 
strengthen the United Nations position in the Armistice 
negotiations. This included adapting the priorities and 
capabilities of the Psychological Warfare (Psywar) effort 
to the changing nature of the war. 

Psywar was a critical element of the U.S. campaign 
from the initial phases of the war. The articles presented 
in this issue of Veritas run the gamut from the strategic to 
the tactical and cover the period from mid-1951 through 
the signing of the Armistice in 1953. The focus is largely, 
but not exclusively, on the radio broadcasting operations 
conducted in support of the UN effort. Told largely through 
the words of the participants, each article describes the 
establishment of the radio broadcasting capability in 
South Korea, the expansion of the radio network, the 
technical support required to get the stations on the air 


and an American perspective on the 1952 May Day riots in 
Tokyo that followed the official end of the U.S. occupation 
of Japan. Included are articles on the implementation 
of strategic Psywar operations, the establishment of 
the Psywar Center and early 10th Special Forces Group, 
and biographies of two individuals prominent in the 
development of the Army Psywar capability. 

The first Psywar priority for Far East Command 
(FECOM) at the outset of the war was the establishment 
of Radio Tokyo and the Voice of the United Nations 
Command (VUNC) in order to counter the widespread 
Communist propaganda. Psywar support was the 
responsibility of the 1st Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet 
Group (1st RB&L). Within the 1st RB&L, the 4th Mobile 
Radio Broadcasting Company (4th MRBC) was the unit 
tasked with establishing radio stations and developing 
and executing the radio programming. Headquartered 
in Tokyo after arriving from the United States in August 
1951, the 1st RB&L was commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel (LTC) Homer E. Shields. His immediate strategic 
priority was the program management of Radio Tokyo 
with the concurrent responsibility of airing the Voice 
of the UN Command. He then had to focus on the 
establishment of a radio broadcasting capability in South 
Korea to regenerate the decimated Korean Broadcasting 
System (KBS). Support to these two missions fell on the 
4th MRBC. 

As described in a previous issue of Veritas (Vol. 7, No. 2, 
2011), the establishment and operation of Radio Tokyo 
was handled by the 1st RB&L using all the assets within 
the Group. 2 To resurrect the KBS on the mainland, a 
four-man detachment led by 2nd Lieutenant (2LT) Jack F. 
Brembeck was dispatched to Pusan in mid-August 1951 
to assess the extent of the wartime damage to the KBS 
facility and prepare for broadcasting from the city. Soon 
replaced in Pusan by 2LT Eddie Deerfield, Brembeck 
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moved to Kaesong to replace First Lieutenant (1LT) Jack 
F. Brennan who was the 1st RB&L liaison officer at the 
preliminary armistice talks. By October, Radio Pusan was 
operational and became the focal point of the 4th MRBC 
effort until the signing of the Armistice. 

Pusan was the primary port of entry for troops 
and supplies entering South Korea. In addition, at the 
beginning of the war, the South Korea government led 
by President Syngman Rhee relocated there after the fall 
of Seoul. From the repaired KBS studio, Rhee was able to 
broadcast to his nation. Radio Pusan , the 'Voice of Korea/ 
was the hub of the 4th MRBC-supported stations. As 
the UN offensive rolled north, the MRBC detachments 
followed, establishing radio stations in Seoul, Taegu, and 
Taejon. The company relocated to Seoul with the recapture 
of the capital, supporting the outstations from there. 

An unheralded, but crucial part of the 4th MRBC 
operation was emplacing the antennas that supported 
each station. Within the company were three Mobile Radio 
Broadcasting Platoons. Each platoon had a Radio Service 
Section that included four antenna riggers whose training 
included erecting the organic 180-foot radio towers. In 
Korea, the riggers repaired and maintained the KBS 
towers that reached as high as 365 feet. A good 'head for 
heights' was a prerequisite for an antenna rigger. Once 
Radio Seoul was established, the 4th MRBC headquarters 
relocated from Tokyo to Seoul to provide administration 
and coordinate support for the outlying detachments. 

When Radio Seoul became operational, the 4th MRBC 
moved the company main body to the Korean capital in 

Leaflet (below) used by the United Nations Command to 

warn civilians of an impending air attack. The Leaflet reads: 

“Air Raid Warning! Move Away From Military Targets.” 





November 1951. Soon Radio Seoul was on the air and the 
1st RB&L regularly rotated scriptwriters and technicians 
to Korea to give Psywar troops field experience to 
improve their skills and performance at Radio Tokyo and 
VUNC. 3 The company headquarters provided the daily 
administration and logistical support to the outlying 
radio stations, which were connected by teletype and 
telephone. The Radio Pusan detachment remained the 
hub for all the Psywar personnel moving between South 
Korea and Japan. Through their radio broadcasts, the 
personnel of the 4th MRBC executed the strategic Psywar 
campaign in Korea. As the war progressed, a number of 
Psywar initiatives were implemented. 



A good “head for heights” was a prerequisite for the riggers 
who repaired the Korean Broadcasting System antennas 
and erected the antennas to support the 4th Mobile Radio 
Broadcasting Company operations. 





The aerial distribution of leaflets from a U.S. Air Force C-47 
over Korea. Leaflets were an integral part of the United Nations 
information campaign. 
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In Japan, the 1st RB&L expanded its operations 
providing Psywar support to the UN strategic objectives. 
One example is the Group's support to the bombing 
campaign conducted by Far East Air Force (FEAF), the air 
component of FECOM. Leaflets developed by the RB&L 
warned North Korean civilians when military targets in 
their vicinity were scheduled for bombing. Coupled with 
broadcasts from Radio Pusan , this mission employed the 
full range of Psywar capabilities and was lauded by the 
Secretary of the Air Force as an exemplary example of 
the humanitarianism of the UN air campaign. Similar 
missions combining leaflet drops with radio broadcasts 
were executed, leading to the most ambitious Psywar 
operation in the war. Plan PATRIOT. 

The purpose of Plan PATRIOT was to commemorate 
the original Korean Independence Day, 1 March 1919. 
To this end, on 23 February 1952, a synchronized 
distribution of leaflets and radio broadcasts began to 
reinforce the sense of national unity and resistance in 
the manner that the original 1919 Declaration presented 
Japanese occupation authorities. The Radio Pusan 
and Radio Tokyo (VUNC) broadcasts featured some of 
the original signers of the Korean Independence Day 
Declaration. The seamless employment of the entire 
Psywar arsenal, both in Korea and Japan, resulted in a 
very successful operation that was well received by the 
Korean population. 

Plan PATRIOT led to additional operations that 
furthered the Psywar campaign. Operation HOAX was a 
deception plan created around a fictitious UN amphibious 
landing at Wonsan to break the armistice negotiations 
deadlock. Operation EYEWASH was a comprehensive 
public information display extolling the value of Psywar 
to newly-arrived U.S. infantry divisions. The Psywar 
troops were fully engaged both in Korea and in Japan, 
where on 1 May 1952 the American units got a dose of 
'Yankee, Go Home.' 

On 28 April 1952, the United States Senate ratified the 
peace treaty with Japan returning full sovereignty and 
formally ending the Allied occupation. This precipitated 
anti-American riots led by the previously suppressed 
labor unions. On 1 May 1952, over three hundred 
thousand people gathered in Tokyo's Meiji Park. Abetted 
by Communist agitators, the rally turned into a riot as a 
crowd of ten thousand surged three miles into the city 
center to battle the police outside the Emperor's palace. 
Observing from atop the U.S. military headquarters 
buildings were members of the 1st RB&L, many of whom 
documented the chaotic scene in photographs and letters 
home. When the rioters were eventually subdued, the 
entire tenor of the U.S. presence had changed and Japanese 
politicians received a different view of democracy. No 
longer did the U.S. military enjoy the privileged life of 
the ruling occupiers; the Army now went on 'full alert.' 
While there were no further outbreaks of violence in 
the days that followed, for the Americans stationed in 
Japan the 'good old days' were over. At the time of the 
riots, most of the personnel who had arrived with the 



Students composed a significant portion of the rioters who 
took to the streets during the 1952 May Day riots. 



Colonel Charles H. Karlstad, 
an experienced World War II 
combat commander, came 
to the Psywar Center from 
the Infantry Center at Fort 
Benning, Georgia. An authority 
on training soldiers, he was 
instrumental in raising the 
standards of the Psywar Center 
to equate to the other Army 
training centers. 


Captain Herbert Avedon 
was an early convert to 
Psychological Warfare and 
as commander of the 1st 
Loudspeaker and Leaflet 
Company, worked diligently 
to improve the training of 
his Psywar soldiers. 
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Hand-to-hand combat training on the main parade ground at the Psywar Center, 1954. Under COL Charles H. Karlstad, 
the training program at the center was quickly brought up to Army Field Forces standards. 


1st RB&L were beginning to rotate back to the United 
States. Some officers went to the recently established U.S. 
Army Psychological Warfare Center at Fort Bragg. 

The Psychological Warfare Center and School (PWCS) 
was the creation of Brigadier General (BG) Robert A. 
McClure, the Army's Chief of Psychological Warfare. The 
school initially faced resistance from conventional Army 
officers who did not see a need for Psywar. In order to 
rapidly bring the Psywar Center up to the highest levels 
of Army school administration and training, McClure 
tapped Colonel (COL) Charles H. Karlstad to be the 
Psywar Center commander and school commandant. A 
veteran of both world wars, Karlstad was the Chief of 
Staff of the Infantry Center, Fort Benning, Georgia. A 
consummate trainer and organizer, Karlstad was the 
ideal choice to bring to the new Psywar Center and School 
up to Army Field Forces standards. Among the officers 
who benefitted from Karlstad's tenure was Captain (CPT) 
Herbert Avedon. 

CPT Avedon was the World War II signal officer of 
the 1st Ranger Battalion. He later also served with the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS) in Burma in the Morale 
Operations Branch. After the war Avedon stayed in the 
Army Reserve and was recalled to active duty in 1951. 
Initially assigned to the 306th Radio Broadcasting and 
Leaflet Group (USAR), he completed the Psychological 
Warfare Course at Fort Riley, Kansas, before assignment 
to Eighth U.S. Army in Korea. An early convert to the 
value of Psywar, Avedon was a Psywar staff officer and 
then the third commander of the 1st Loudspeaker and 
Leaflet Company. He remained devoted to the promotion 
of Psywar throughout his long and varied military career. 
He typified officers who rode the rapidly growing wave 
of Psywar during the war in Korea. 


In this issue, the rapid expansion of the Army's Psywar 
capability, in particular the employment of the mobile 
radio broadcasting systems in Korea is highlighted. The 
personal experiences of the men who, very often straight 
out of civilian life, were instrumental in shaping the 
Psywar mission, reveal that the heaviest responsibility 
for executing Psywar campaigns fell to the junior officers 
and enlisted men. The privates wrote the scripts, 
and supervised foreign language broadcasts featuring 
presidents and senior generals. This shows that the ability 
to communicate effectively is an integral part of the Psywar 
campaign at every level. This applies to today's special 
operations soldiers. ♦ 


Kenneth Finlayson is the USASOC Deputy Command 
Historian. He earned his PhD from the University of 
Maine , and is a retired Army officer. Current research 
interests include Army special operations during the 
Korean War , special operations aviation , and World War 
II special operations units. 


Endnotes 

1 On 30 June 1950, Congress passed the Selective Service Extension Act that 
gave President Truman the authority to call up National Guard and U.S. 
Army Reserve units for a period of twenty-one months. During the course 
of the war more than 342,000 National Guard and 244,000 Army Reservists 
were called to active duty. The call-up extended to the Navy, Marine Corps 
and Air Force Reserves. Additionally, in July 1950 the Selective Service 
issued draft notices to 50,000 eligible males. Sean Williams, in Encyclopedia 
of the Korean War: A Political, Social and Military History, Spencer Tucker, ed., 
(Santa Barbara, CA, ABD-Clio, 2000), 456-457. 

2 Charles H. Briscoe, “Top Priority RB&L Missions: Radio Tokyo, VUNC, and KBS,” 
Veritas, Vol 7, No. 2, 2011, 19-31. 

3 "Tokyo-Korea Traffic Heavy with Groupers: Radio Ops Keep Men Between 
Japan-Korea," The Proper Gander, 1:27 (8 November 1951), 1, Broderick Collection, 
USASOC History Office Classified Files, Fort Bragg, NC. 
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W hile the rest of 1 st Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet Group 
(1 st RB&L) was reorganizing to meet the number 
one Far East Command (FECOM) Psywar prioritiy, 
broadcasting from Radio Tokyo and creating a Voice of 
the United Nations Command (VUNC), Lieutenant Colonel 
(LTC) Homer E. Shields needed an initial assessment of 
the KBS (Korean Broadcasting System) facility in Pusan. 
Rebuilding South Korean radio stations was his number 
two priority. In mid-August 1951, he told Chemical 
Corps Second Lieutenant (2LT) Jack F. Brembeck, who 
had worked in an Army Expeditionary Radio Station in 
Italy and directed the preparation of an enlisted Psywar 
program of instruction (POI) at Fort Riley, KS, to select 
someone to help him evaluate and begin supervising 
KBS operations in the port city. Private First Class (PFC) 
Leon H. "Lee" Nelson, a 4 th Mobile Radio Broadcasting 
Company (MRBC) programmer, was his choice. 1 

They were to write and broadcast daily news and 
commentaries on current events. This was critical 
because the South Korean [Republic of Korea (ROK)] 
president, Syngman Rhee, and his government had 
returned to Pusan after Seoul was captured by the 
Communist Chinese in early 1951. LT Brembeck and 
PFC Nelson were to build a transmission capability 
to deliver Psywar beyond the 38 th Parallel. 2 Until the 
4 th MRBC mobile radio systems arrived in theater, UN 
programs would be broadcast over KBS stations that 
American military were in the process of rebuilding in the 
South. 3 MRBC teams were capable of doing this at several 
different sites once Radio Pusan was well-established. 

MHUTMEUT Of TOE »•« «“ 




PSYCHOLOGICAL 

WARFARE 


The purpose of this article is to explain how and why 
Radio Pusan , the first American-supervised KBS station, 
became the "Voice of South Korea," the central radio hub for 
the 1 st RB&L in Korea, and the FECOM G-2 Psywar "clearing 
station" for all UN broadcasts made in the Republic. 4 Korean 
presidential speeches with reunification rhetoric broadcast 
over the radio posed threats to UN Armistice negotiations. 
Yet, the responsibility for 'controlling' the ROK president 
fell upon a junior 1 st RB&L officer serving as the Program 
Officer/Officer-in-Charge (OIC) of Radio Pusan. In order to 
understand how this cooperative arrangement evolved, a 
look at the MRBC structure is in order. 

According to its Table of Distribution (T/D) effective 
1 September 1951, the 4 th MRBC was to conduct strategic 
propaganda against the enemy and disseminate 
information to friendly elements in enemy-held territory by 
radio broadcasting. The company headquarters, in addition 
to providing administrative and supply support, had a 
Captain (CPT) commander and lieutenants as the executive 
officer, radio officer, and monitoring section leader. A 
WWII Infantryman, CPT Robert A. Leadley, the 4 th MRBC 
commander, had been dual-hatted as 1 st RB&L Radio Officer 
[S-3 (Operations)] to oversee Radio Tokyo and VUNC. 5 Since 
each of the three MRB platoons was authorized four officers 
and twenty-two enlisted men, LTC Shields had a pool of 
talented personnel to 'kick start' the KBS radio stations. 6 
They could be task organized as independent detachments 
to conduct strategic radio Psywar. 

LT Jack Brembeck was to restore radio broadcasting for 
President Rhee. 7 But, a family emergency interrupted his 
efforts. Thus, Signal Corps 1LT William J. Eilers, a Stanford 
electrical engineering and journalism graduate who had 
Armed Forces Radio (AFR) experience in Tokyo (1946-1948), 
Infantry 2LT Eddie Deerfield, a decorated WWII Air 
Corps veteran, and PFC Joseph E. Dabney were sent to join 
PFC Nelson and Corporals (CPL) John L. "Stod" Stoddard 
and Alvin R. "Al" Busse at Radio Pusan in mid-August. 8 
Since Radio Pusan was the surrogate for Radio Seoul, it 
became the "Voice of South Korea." "We ran a 'seat of the pants, 
jerry rigged' operation with American military-repaired/ 
replaced Korean transmitters, antennas, and station 
facilities," said LT Eddie Deerfield. 9 

Co-locating in the KBS compound on a hilltop 
overlooking Pusan harbor offered the best operational 
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in a separate wooden building. A ten-minute drive to the 
2 nd Logistics Command mess by the railroad station was 
convenient. An armed Korean guard provided security 
by controlling the compound gate. The only threat was an 
occasional North Korean Air Force 'Bed Check Charlie/ 
The pilots of these WWII-vintage propeller aircraft hand- 
dropped mortar shells into the perimeter at night. Within 
three weeks 2LT Deerfield was elevated from newsroom 
OIC to detachment Radio Officer responsible for assigning 
script writing tasks, editing products, and coordinating 
broadcast times with the KBS station director. 10 

Officially, the Radio Pusan team had four major tasks: 

(1) supervise and counsel KBS personnel on the installation 
and operation of radio broadcast equipment; (2) take the 
initiative in program development for ah programs aired 
over the Pusan network, not just Psy war; (3) co-operatively 
promulgate FECOM and UN Command policy with ROK 
government officials; (4) successfully sell Psywar at 
'ground' level by developing a close working relationship 
with the Korean people. 11 U.S. assistance was categorized 
as technical and programming support. 

Technical assistance came first. This included arranging 
the transportation, engineering, and installation of new 
broadcast equipment and coordinating use of interim 
Army Signal Corps broadcast equipment until KBS 
network facilities were restored. Specifically, the following 
was done for Radio Pusan : (1) an Army Signal Corps master 
sergeant was temporarily attached as the engineering 
advisor to supervise the installation of a U.S. Army 
5 KW broadcast transmitter. This supplement to the one 
KW expanded local transmission coverage and reduced 
station down time. He also managed the network 
and worked to improve the quality of transmissions; 

(2) they arranged for the installation of a radio teletype 
news service to provide 24-hour daily world news for 
the network; (3) they coordinated the transfer of repair 
parts and components for transmitters and studio 




1LT William J. Eilers (above left), 
Signal Corps, and 2LT Eddie 
Deerfield (above right), Infantry 
were sent to replace 2LT Jack L. 
Brembeck (left), Chemical Corps 
at Radio Pusan. 


equipment; (4) they programmed one of the AN/MRT-5 
Mobile Studios for Pusan to tape record and serve as 
backup for live broadcasts; (5) they furnished fuel, 
Korean vehicle tires and parts, water, and transportation 
when deemed critical to broadcast operations. 12 While 
these technical aspects were being accomplished, LTs 
Eilers and Deerfield focused on programming. 

"My maxim was to always tell the truth," said 
LT Deerfield. "You never wanted to get caught in a 
lie. That always worked well for me." 13 The programs 
were consistent with overall theater policy based on 
the best available intelligence. Truthful, accurate news 
was the backbone of American programming. The Free 


The 4th MRBC Radio Pusan detachment, initially co-located at the Korean radio station compound, lived in ‘Paradise Pines.’ 
The officers had a tent covered shelter and the soldiers lived in the Quonset hut behind. 
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Original news commentary script 
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The Radio Pusan detachment, 4th MRBC was 
attached to 2nd Logistics Command (SSI shown 
here) for administration and logistics support. 


World proclaimed that its Psywar was based 
on truth while that from the Communist world was 
built on lies. 14 Specific program times were allocated for 
daily news broadcasts from the United States Information 
Service (USIS) and UNCACK (UN Civil Assistance 
Command, Korea). 15 

Beginning with four daily fifteen-minute sessions, 
the script writers (CPLs Stoddard and Busse and 
PFCs Nelson and Dabney) explained why UN forces 
were fighting in Korea, UN goals versus those of the 
Communists, and tried to undermine enemy leaders. 
The RB&L soldiers were labeled the "Root Beer & 
Lemonade" guys by the combat soldiers in Korea. 16 
CPLs Anthony E. Severino, Kenneth V. Benson (farm 
programs), and William F. Morton were replaced after 
several months. 17 Korean service rotations for 1 st RB&L 
script writers and programmers varied from three to 
four months, but some stayed longer. 18 By late 1951, 
Radio Pusan programming had stabilized. 

Programs included live and taped broadcasts that 
were regularly used by KBS and VUNC. Network world 
reports, commentaries, a daily children's show, a special 
for teens emphasized responsibilities in a postwar 
Korea, a weekly farmers program, special events in Korea, 
and UN spot announcement campaigns filled the air 
time. This broadcast schedule was accomplished by 
one officer, four enlisted writers, and a Korean staff 
working twelve to sixteen hours daily. Four Korean local 
news reporters covered assigned 'beats' in Pusan. A 
Korean DAC (Department of Army Civilian) supervised 
seven bilingual translators who spanned the day and 
night requirements by working overlapping eight hour 
shifts. Asian news transmissions via Morse Code were 
recorded by five Korean monitors doing four hour shifts. 19 
Regular anchor programs provided consistency to the 
daily and weekly broadcast schedule. 

Though there were two breaks (0830-1130 hours and 
1430-1730 hours) in the broadcast day that went from 
0630-2300 hours, the 'Gander' (nickname for 1 st RB&L 
personnel) script writers never stopped writing. They 
rewrote news broadcasts from AP (Associated Press), 
UP (United Press), INS (International News Service), Reuters, 
Pan Asia wire services & Central News Morse Code 
transmissions, wrote commentaries and children stories, 
and edited the local news and field interviews (by KBS 
reporters) for content and policy violations, and did 
the 'first cut' English reviews of translated materials. 21 
Recording local interest stories was challenging. 

Considerable innovation was necessary. Battery- 
powered Japanese tape recorders did not work well 
in the winters and hot, humid summers of Korea. 
Cigarette lighter fluid hand warmers, popular with 
North American deer hunters, increased functionality 


The 4th MRBC writers (above) shared the building and work 
tables with Korean translators. 




The 4th MRBC Radio Pusan staff in the fall of 1951 (L to R): 
CPLs William F. Morton, Anthony E. Severino, Joseph E. Dabney 
and Kenneth V. (Ken) Benson; Korean Secretary, Miss Suh 
(Suzie); PFC Bradley Duckworth; 2LT Eddie Deerfield; and 
Mr. Min, the chief Korean translator, a Department of Army 
Civilian (DAC). 


1LT Arthur E. Holch, 1st RB&L Radio News Operations, and 
CPT Frederick P. Laffey, 4th MRBC Radio Manager, relax in 
‘Paradise Pines’ during a field visit to Radio Pusan. 
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Factual news and entertainment, such as music, sports reports, 
and skits are particularly effective with soldier audiences” FM 
33 5, Psychological Warfare in Combat Operations , August 1949. 



Psychological Warfaic 


and Korean unification. "The South Korean president took 
the monitoring well. It was his Austrian wife, Francesca, 
who always gave me a hard time despite having arranged 
every session through the Minister of Public Information, 
Dr. Clarence Ryee. I was the only U.S. Army Psywar officer 
who worked directly with President Rhee. LTC Shields told 
me to 'cut the power' if the ROKs tried any shenanigans. 
Thank heavens, they did not," stated LT Deerfield. 23 But, 
that guidance was easily given from Tokyo when you did 
not live in the HLKA compound and work with the KBS 
staff daily. 

Official guidance came to LT Deerfield from Tokyo via 
teletype, not radio or telephone. As controversial as some 
of the things done by President Rhee and the National 
Assembly were, "the teletype provided solid records." Since 


in the cold. "Tube technology recording equipment was 
ponderous, unreliable, and weather-sensitive. Capturing 
live current events like the Koje-do prison riots, speeches 
by Generals [Matthew B.] Ridgway and [James A.] Van 
Fleet, the inauguration of the ROK Military Academy, 
counter-guerrilla operations around Chiri-san in 
December 1951, and interviewing wounded aboard the 
USHS Hope was frustrating. They were 'crap shoots/" said 
Deerfield. "There was nothing worse than getting back to 
HLKA (j Radio Pusan) and discovering that the recording 
tape was either distorted by static or contained nothing." 22 
Pre-recording "Voice of South Korea" speeches by President 
Rhee was a necessity. 

Formal addresses by the ROK president were recorded 
to edit sensitive UN issues like a South Korean victory 


Radio Pusan Anchor Programs 



United Nations Command Calling 
(Shortwave radio relay) 

1-thirty minute broadcast (b/c) 

Daily 

Voice of America 
(Broadcast relay) 

1-thirty minute broadcast b/c 

Daily 

Tokyo Calling 

1-thirty minute b/c 

Daily 

World News Roundup 4-fifteen minute & 1-five minute b/c 

( AP, UP, INS, Reuters, Pan Asia & Central News Morse Code transmissions) 

Daily 

Dictate Speed News 2-thirty minute b/c 

(USIS slow speed news b/c for copy "word for word" by radio set owners) 

Daily 

World News Commentary 3-fifteen minute b/c 

(Mimeographed copies of b/c mailed on request - 750 subscribers) 

Daily 

United Nations News 

1-fifteen minute b/c 

Daily 

Children’s Hour 

1-fifteen minute b/c 

Daily 

Story Grandmother 

(Fairy tales & kindred stories 

1-fifteen minute b/c 4 days 

for children between five & twelve years) 

a week 


People Who Shape Our World 1-fifteen minute b/c 3 days a week 

(Life stories of important role players for teenagers thirteen to twenty years) 


Your Farm Hour 1-fifteen minute b/c Weekly 

(Latest information of agricultural developments, future plans, and UNCACK efforts) 20 
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Original “fan” letter sent to “Voice of Philosophy” 
commentator Yun Chul Sung, 
Radio Pusan. 
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Translation: 

Dear Sir, 

How are you getting on? 

I am one of the listeners of your 
commentary failing never to switch 
on the dial of our radio when we have 
been given electric power. 

Your commentary's hour draws all our 
families around the radio. It will be the 
greatest honor I might be given when 
are kind enough to send me the copies of 
your instructing comentaries everyday. 

Receive my cordial and warm 
blessings on your glory as well as the 
further development of the Section 
of Announcement. 

Sincerely Yours, 

Lee Ki Sung, 

#96, 3rd, Taepyong Ro, 

Taegu 


he was at "the tip of the Psywar radio broadcasting spear" 
in Korea, the WWII veteran took care to submit Memoranda 
for Record (MFR) on tough issues: Accusations of domestic 
interference (after some out-of-favor ROK assemblymen 
sought asylum in American Army facilities); Armistice 
negotiation caveats; and constant reunification rhetoric 
by President Rhee. Deerfield had no choice because CPT 
Robert Leadley, his company commander and the Psy war 
Group Radio Officer, simply reiterated guidance from 
COL Greene, Chief, G-2 Psy war Division, FECOM and his 
deputy COL James E. Goodwin: 

1. Primary mission in KBS: retain control of the 
stations where we have detachments. 

2. Secondary mission: See that material supporting 
UN interests in turbulent political situations is aired 
over the KBS facilities. 24 

The secondary "umbrella" mission was to be 
accomplished by airing only official ROK PIO (Public 
Information Office) releases not blasphemous to the U.S. 
or UN cause, all official statements from USIS, UNCURK 
(UN Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea), UNCACK (UN Civil Assistance Command, 
Korea), UN, other UN or State Department agencies, and 
authenticated news releases not speculative nor editorial 
in nature if they come from reliable sources and these 
sources are carefully labeled. 25 

An Army second lieutenant was held accountable for 
daily judgment calls on blasphemy, speculation, and 
non-objectivity from every conceivable information or 
intelligence source. The teletype message concluded 
with this reminder: "Despite our mission of supporting 
the UN cause and carrying out all of the above, we 


must remember that KBS broadcasts go above the 
38 th Parallel. We must not furnish the enemy with food 
for propaganda against us (the U.S.)." 26 The 'we' was The 
royal we' because whenever there were radio broadcast 
problems in Korea, "the buck stopped at LT Deerfield and 
Radio Pusan," the 1 st RB&L in-country radio hub. 27 

LT Deerfield had to explain that Army personnel at 
Radio Pusan suggested that a Korean announcer read 
a denial of ROK Government charges that eight National 
Assemblymen arrested had been involved in an 
international plot against President Rhee and received 
money from Communist sources. After discovering 
that it was the result of a misinterpreted comment, 
LT Deerfield officially apologized to Dr. Clarence Ryee, 
the ROK PIO, but reiterated his authority over all KBS 
broadcasts: "We will continue to exercise censorship on 
news and commentary affecting United Nations policy, 
but we will refrain from interfering in the internal affairs 
(of South Korea)." 28 Typical for the time (on 20 May 1952, 
several weeks after the Occupation ended), his apology 
was printed on the last page, first section of The Nippon 
Times (Tokyo) while President Rhee's hollow ban on 
VUNC broadcasts headlined the front page. 29 

Deerfield's frustration was evident when he reminded 
LTC Shields and MAJ Leadley that he was "caught between 
the proverbial rock and a hard place": "A constant state 
of alert is required to catch all utterances [by President 
Rhee] and to edit them for policy" before they can be 
aired as KBS broadcasts because they could sabotage 
the VUNC campaign if presented in the original form. A 
junior Psywar officer 'at the tip of the spear' was the Tone 
arbitrator of high policy on the spur of the moment.' 30 
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The Radio Pusan officer also reminded the Psywar 
Group and FECOM staff officers in Tokyo that his Korean 
reporters and translator/interpreters and the HLKA 
managers and staff should be praised for being "disciples 
of radio Psywar," instead of being called to task. The 
interpreters, in particular, bridging the language gap 
for the Americans were "very wary about new program 
ideas, special events, and the speeches by public 
officials" being approved for broadcast by KBS. Though 
they were on "tricky ground," the loyal KBS personnel 
regularly alerted Radio Pusan personnel about potentially 
controversial issues. LT Deerfield summarized it well: 
"They were numb to just how tricky this unwritten 
responsibility is. There might well have been Toss of 
face/ relations ruptured between the ROK government 
and KBS , and policy violations." 31 

Because there was a continuous exchange of ideas, 
daily coordination, and mutual respect between KBS 
program directors and the Psywar detachment officers, 
Deerfield felt that they had a good working relationship. 
The Psywar detachment and KBS were in the same family 
working generally toward the same purpose. "The KBS 
staff is almost one hundred percent in agreement with 
the aims of Psywar and with what it is trying to help the 
network do in Korea." 32 Every day involved some polite 
'give and take' negotiations and mutual 'back scratching.' 
Hiring Korean commentators with solid prewar reputations 
was politically sound. 

The introduction of Korean radio announcers with 
name and voice recognition proved popular. Yun Chul 
Sung, a well-known sports commentator, regained his 
'star' status shortly after HLKA began broadcasting 
again. "While his English was poor. Sung spoke Korean 
with a deep, melodious voice. He got the most fan mail. And, 
it was all good because we translated it into English," said 
Deerfield. "He praised the scripts effusively." 33 CPL Burton 
C. "Bud" Perfit wrote many of Sung's commentaries. 34 
Sung, the "Voice of Philosophy," "built up an impressive 
following among South Korean listeners." Radio Pusan 



2LT Eddie Deerfield supervised the pre-recording of President 
Syngman Rhee’s speeches in Pusan. The bulky tape recorders 
pictured were also used in the field to collect live interviews 
and cover significant current events. 


started mimeographing his commentaries and mailed 
them on request. 36 

2LT William F. Brown II a former Look magazine 
writer, conveyed the frustration of the Korean refugees 
and provided an astute assessment that was published 
in The Proper Gander : "If you look at Pusan with 'Psywar 
Eyes,' you notice poverty which is almost unimaginable, 
the necessary selfishness of almost everyone, and the 
vaguely accusing eyes of a people who have been cheated 
out of something. They can be our friends, or our enemies. 
Everywhere you go, you feel that 'something has got to be 
done.' The people need our help." 37 At Radio Pusan , the 
American Psywarriors helped the KBS staff and their 
extended families as best they could. 

"Koreans probably get a bigger kick out of seeing a photo 
than any people in the world. Whenever someone pulls 
out a snapshot, he always has a balcony of Koreans leaning 
over his shoulder. You can imagine what happens when 
they get a chance to see a movie," explained CPL "Stod" 
Stoddard. "The crowd starts gathering about 6:00 P.M. 
At first it is just kids. About 6:45 P.M. our Korean station 
workers start bringing chairs and benches into the 
Quonset hut. You'd be amazed at how many people can 
squeeze onto a board laid across a couple of water cans. 
At 7:00 P.M. the house is really filling up. Personnel from 
HLKA along with their friends and the neighborhood 
families pour in. The kids sprawl out in front. At 7:25 
P.M. when we go over, the crowd is so thick that it's like 
fighting through a bargain basement sale to find our 
seats. The lights go out, and Bugs Bunny springs onto 
the screen bringing a chorus of 'Oh's and 'Ah's' just like 



South Korean President Syngman Rhee and his Austrian wife 
Francesca commemorate the reopening of the Han River 
railroad bridges in 1951. 
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The “Proper Gander” was 
featured on 1st RB&L 
Christmas cards designed 
by the Graphics Section. 
They sold for a piddling 
3 V 2 cents” when beer 
cost “a nickel and a high 
ball sold for a quarter” in 
Japan. A Christmas card 
was an easy way to claim 
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Saturday afternoons [matinees] back home," 
wrote Stoddard. 38 This entertainment was icing 
on a cake decorated with supplemental food 
and clothing provided by the American troops. 
But, health care for the Koreans in the Pusan 
Perimeter was limited. 

The winter of 1951 was especially hard on the 
refugees who had sought sanctuary in the Pusan 
area. "About midnight one evening in early 
December, an HLKA staff member knocked 
on my tent door to introduce a friend whose 
daughter was extremely ill. There was no room 
for the seven-year-old child in any Korean hospital 
and her father was very distraught. In the dead of 
night I loaded them in my jeep and drove to the 
UNCACK hospital. Since we were approaching 
the Christmas season, I implored their sympathy 
to help the young child. They 
agreed to make an exception and 
the AP Wire Services and Stars 
and Stripes jumped on the story. 

It appeared twice on 10 and 14 
December 1951. "The look of 
gratitude on the face of Cho Jong 
Hee's mother made it a perfect 
Christmas," recalled Deerfield. 39 

When UN forces stabilized 
the front near the 38 th Parallel 
after the second recapture of 
Seoul, the success of Radio Pusan 
prompted LTC Shields to 
expand KBS rehabilitation 
efforts. Antennas were critical 
to transmitting and receiving 
radio broadcast transmissions. 

Repair of salvageable ones and 

Bugs Bunny cartoons had 
universal appeal. 


LT Eddie Deerfield was instrumental in saving the life of seven- 
year-old Cho Jong Hee in December 1951. After Korean doctors 
had diagnosed her sickness as fatal and denied hospital care, 
Deerfield got her admitted to the UN Civil Assistance Command, 
Korea (UNCACK) hospital in Pusan where she survived. 


the erection of new antennas was what the 4 th MRBC 
riggers did. As the initial steps were put in motion for 
Radio Taegu and Radio Seoul , the antenna men were sent 
to Korea. Two occupations by the Communists had left 
Seoul in shambles. 

Well ensconced in the best Pusan facilities. President 
Rhee and his government elected to remain there despite 
the reestablishment of Radio Seoul and the relocation of 
4 th MRB company headquarters to the capital. Thus, Radio 
Pusan remained as the 1 st RB&L mother station and UN 
Psywar radio relay hub. It became the KBS model for radio 
stations in Taegu , Seoul , and Taejon. An Infantry lieutenant 
and his script writing teams were responsible and deserve 
the lion's share of the credit for the American success— 
WWII veteran LT Eddie Deerfield—was the 'tip of the 
Psywar spear' in Korea, 1951-1952. Because the United States 
was funding the restoration and sustainment of radio 
broadcasting to South Korea, it was in the best interests 
of the government, military, and KBS staff to capitalize 
on the 4 th MRBC talent and maintain good relationships 
with American Psywar detachment personnel. And, 
just as FECOM paid Japan Broadcasting System (JPS ) for 
'air time' in Radio Tokyo when the Occupation ended on 
28 April 1952, they did the same after the Armistice was 
signed in Korea. This was basically a 'win-win' situation 
for all parties that most benefitted South Korea long term. 41 
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T/Sgt Eddie Deerfield, Radio Gunner, B-17 Flying Fortress 
heavy bomber, 303rd Bomb Group, RAF Molesworth, 
England, qualified for both the Goldfish and Caterpillar 
Clubs while accruing thirty combat missions, 1943-1944. 
Aircraft is “Iza Vailable.” 


Eddie Deerfield, born 24 August 1923 in Omaha, 
Nebraska, was the oldest of three children. The family 
moved to Chicago in 1927. While in high school, he 
was the sports editor of the Tuley High School Review. 
Graduating in June 1941, he was hired as copy boy on 
the Chicago Times , then left to enlist in the Army Air 
Corps after Pearl Harbor. His stateside assignment on a 
B-17 Flying Fortress bomber was in the cramped space of 
the ball turret operating a pair of .50 cal machineguns. 
On arrival in England, SGT Deerfield was reassigned 
as a replacement radio operator to a new crew. On 
his sixth mission, their heavily damaged bomber 
crashed in the North Sea. 55 On his fourteenth mission, 
the crew bailed out of their burning B-17 before it 
crashed in the south of England. Technical Sergeant 
(T/Sgt) Deerfield came down hard and was prodded 
to consciousness by a pitchfork wielding farmer. "It 
was my 'Chicago gangster' accent that convinced him 
that I was not part of a German paratroop invasion," 
laughed Deerfield. 56 He added a Caterpillar pin for the 
jump to his Goldfish pin for the crash at sea. Missions 
against Berlin and preparatory D-Day invasion targets 
predated his thirtieth mission when he was wounded 



303rd Bomb Group 8th Air Force SSI 


“Hell’s Angels” jacket patch. 

by flak. The young Tech Sergeant left England with a 
DFC (Distinguished Flying Cross), four Air Medals, 
and a Purple Heart to train at Truax Army Air Field, 
Madison, Wisconsin, on the B-29 Superfortress until 
victory over Japan in August 1945. 57 

Returning to the Chicago Times in 1945, Deerfield 
progressed from sports reporter to features writer. 
Deciding to use his GI Bill, he earned honors as a 
freshman at the University of Illinois, Chicago campus, 
and then transferred to Northwestern University 
where he received a B.S. in Journalism in 1950 shortly 
after North Korea invaded the South. 58 While at 
Northwestern. Deerfield accepted a commission in the 
U.S. Army Reserve (USAR). Infantry Second Lieutenant 
(2LT) Deerfield was activated from the USAR in April 
1951 to serve with the 1st RB&L at Fort Riley, KS. His 
Radio Pusan assignment lasted fourteen months. 59 
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EPILOGUE 

By April 1952, Radio Pusan had a staff of forty-four 
personnel. The 4 th MRBC detachment consisted of an OIC 
(Technical & Program Officer), an assistant Program/Radio 
Officer/News Chief, two communications chiefs, two 
radio transmitter operators, a radio repairman, antenna 
rigger, two wheeled vehicle mechanics, a sound recording 
repairman, teletype operator, electrical powerman, a 
news writer, a production assistant-writer, and two radio 
broadcast script writers. A Korean DAC, the chief 
interpreter-translator, supervised eight local translators, 
five Morse Code monitors, and three bilingual 
stenographers. The OIC also had a bilingual secretary. 
Five Korean laborers were the responsibility of the senior 
detachment NCO (non-commissioned officer), who was 
one of the communications chiefs. 42 It was 'The high 
water mark" in Radio Pusan manning. 

By late spring 1953, the original 1 st RB&L Group had 
undergone a 90+ percent turnover in personnel and 
its organic companies (minus the 4 th MRBC in Korea) 
had become assimilated into the FECOM Psywar staff 
and Publications Command. The drawn out Armistice 
negotiations, tactical stalemate along the 38 th Parallel, and 
the anticipated end of combat impacted heavily on the 
strategic Psywar mission. WWII Army Air Corps veteran 
1LT Nevin F. Price, the former 8 th MRBC commander, 
6 th RB&L at Fort Riley, KS, and Fort Bragg, NC, was the 
link to what happened at Radio Pusan in 1953-1954. 43 

The Fate of Radio Pusan 1953-1954 

Having trained two Army Reserve RB&Ls on the new 
radio broadcasting equipment for their MRBCs and built 
the Radio Section, 5021 st ASU into the 8 th MRBC (three 
officers and thirty-four enlisted), the WWII B-26 Radio/ 
Gunner brought a wealth of experience to the 4 th MRBC 
in October 1953. Most notably. Signal Corps 1LT Nevin F. 
Price, when alerted for Korea, had written a letter to the 


Army Chief of Psywar requesting assignment to the 1 st 
RB&L. He did not want his MRBC expertise to be wasted 44 

Hence, when the USS General William Mitchell (T-AP-114) 
docked at Yokohama, a 1 st RB&L soldier was waiting for 
1LT Price. They made a quick trip to Tokyo to change 
his orders to Korea. "I got no guidance or instructions, 
only told that I was replacing the Radio Pusan OIC who 
was homeward bound on emergency leave. With new 
orders in hand, I was driven to the airport to catch a 
plane bound for Korea. When I got to K-9 (Airbase) near 
Pusan, a jeep and driver were waiting for me. Though the 
company headquarters was in Seoul, I went straight to 
our 'compound' down the road and got to work," recalled 
Price. 45 While the Radio Platoons had three officers and 
twenty-three enlisted soldiers assigned according to the 
T/D, reality was quite different in the fall of 1953. 46 Radio 
Seoul had reclaimed HLKA as its KBS call letters and 
Pusan had become HLKB again. 

"I arrived a week before a massive city fire destroyed 
HLKB. There were ten or twelve soldiers assigned, less than 
half authorized strength. My NCOIC was Master Sergeant 
(MSG) Pipkin. There was a Sergeant First Class (SFC) 
Fitzwater, who handled the broadcasts, a motor sergeant, 
a couple of antenna riggers (one, a former lumberjack 
from Oregon), two truck drivers. Private (PVT) Kintz, and 
some others. Since we had no radio mechanic, I became 
that as well as OIC," related Price. "They had the same 
mobile radio broadcast vans that I had in the 8 th MRBC 
at Fort Bragg." 47 (Note: The FECOM Table of Distribution 
Number 80-8239-2 for 4 th MRBC dated 1 May 1953 reduced 
the Radio Broadcasting Platoons from three to one and 
the company headquarters to a third of its 1951 strength. 
Following the Armistice the mission was radio broadcast 
sustainment and public information instead of Psywar). 48 
After the fire swept Pusan in April 1953, the 4 th MRBC 
detachment assumed the radio broadcast programming 
mission again. 

"The day after the fire I moved our two twenty-six foot 
V-51 trailers with S56/GRC shelters [containing an AN/ 


The Radio Pusan site (lower right) after the great 1953 fire. 
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MRT-5 transmitter and an AN/MRR-4 studio] inside the 
HLKB compound on the small hill overlooking the beach. 
I started routing the HKLB programming through our 
transmitter [Area Pusan]. Since our Quonset hut had been 
untouched, it became home for five displaced civilian 
operators and their families. They had barely escaped 
their homes. I scrounged food, clothing, and blankets 
from the American, British, and Canadian elements 
located nearby," stated Price. 49 

Radio Pusan , still serving as the 4 th MRBC mother station 
in Korea, received Psywar missions from CPT Charles 
D. Worley, 1 st RB&L Radio Officer in Tokyo, until the 
Armistice was signed. 50 Anti-communist propaganda 
(delivered from Tokyo via the Mukden transoceanic 
cable) was directed towards North Korean and Chinese 
forces north of the 38 th Parallel. Psywar consolidation 
(occupation) themes broadcast at 500-1600 KC (kilocycles) 
covered the South. 51 

With a simple "clothes line" antenna between two 
poles (35 feet and 82 feet tall), "I was able to reach North 
Korea, Communist China, 'back home' in Pennsylvania, 
and 'Radio Row' in New York City," remarked Price. 52 
"The 4 th MRBC commander in Seoul was a WWII Infantry 
CPT Robert R. Root. When another infantry veteran, 
1LT John H. Hill, a friend from the 6 th RB&L at Fort Bragg, 
arrived in January 1954, he became Officer in Charge [OIC] 



because he outranked me by a few days. I became Radio 
Officer. This was the arrangement until Hill left in July 
1954 and I became OIC again." 53 The mutual cooperation 
and rapport with the KBS staff established in August 1951 
continued to be the modus operandi for Radio Pusan. 

With the cooperation of the ROK government, Psywar 
radio programs were broadcast over the KBS facilities and 
the 4 th MRBC mobile radio stations. As LT Nevin Price 
explained, they reciprocated in kind when Radio Pusan 
and the city were devastated by a massive fire in April 
1953. By then, the network of fixed KBS stations that 
originated with Pusan had spread throughout the Republic 
to Taegu, Seoul, Taejon, Mamwon, and Kangnung. 54 ♦ 


Charles H. Briscoe has been the USASOC Command 
Historian since 2000. A graduate of The Citadel, this 
retired Army special operations officer earned his PhD 
from the University of South Carolina. Current research 
interests include Army special operations during the 
Korean War, in El Salvador, and the Lodge Act. 
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The rebuilt Radio Pusan compound consisted 
of wood-framed tents in early 1954. 


Guard shack at the Motor Pool entrance to 4th 
MRBC Detachment at Radio Pusan. The two Autocar 
4-5 ton G510 tractors behind it were the prime 
movers for the mobile transmitter and radio studio 
mounted on the V-51-G trailers. 
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A B-26 Marauder from the 599th 
Bombardment Squadron with its WWII 
ETO 9th Air Force markings. 


Staff Officers Course #2 graduation certificate 
for 1LT Nevin F. Price. 


Technical Sergeant Nevin F. Price (center) with his B-26 
Marauder aircrew shuttle jeep at an airfield in France, 1944. 


In the spring of 1953, First Lieutenant Nevin F. Price, 
8 th Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company (MRBC) 
commander, 6 th RB&L, Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
was alerted for Korea. Price wrote a letter to the Chief of 
Psychological Warfare (OCPW) requesting assignment to 
the 4 th MRBC (1 st RB&L) in Korea. "I wanted the Army 
to use my radio broadcasting background and Psywar 
experience. It was that simple," said the WWII veteran. 60 
The decorated Air Corps B-26 Marauder radio gunner 
accepted a direct Army Reserve commission as a Signal 
Corps Second Lieutenant in 1948 after NBC (National 
Broadcasting Company) began sponsoring the 301 st MRBC 
as industry had done for other specialty units in WWII. 
Price was working in radio and television broadcasting 
in the New York City area. In March 1951, he volunteered 
for active duty, attended the Signal Officers Basic Course 
at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, and reported to the 5021 st 
Psywar Detachment at Fort Riley, Kansas. 61 

The former NBC radio transmitter engineer was sent 
to head the Radio Section, 5021 st Psywar Detachment 
during the formative days of the 1 st RB&L, 301 st RB&L 
(USAR), and the 6 th RB&L. 1LT Price scavenged Army 
and Air Force salvage yards throughout Kansas to build 
radios to train his personnel in Morse Code monitoring 


and broadcast transmission. He was the chief evaluator 
for the Gates Radio-produced mobile radio systems for 
the MRBCs, trained two USAR RB&Ls in Chicago and 
Los Angeles on their new equipment, and worked closely 
with the Psywar Board on research and development 
projects. LT Price graduated from Psywar Staff Officers 
Course #2 (January-March 1952), U.S. Army General School 
(AGS), Fort Riley, KS, as the Tables of Organization and 
Equipment (TO&E) and Tables of Distribution (T/D) for 
Psywar units were being finalized by the Psywar Division, 
AGS, the Army Psywar Board, OCPW, and Army Field 
Forces headquarters. 62 

The Radio Section of the 5021 st ASU became the nucleus 
for the 8 th MRBC, 6 th RB&L at Fort Riley, KS. The 6 th RB&L 
relocated to Fort Bragg, North Carolina, in September 
1952, as part of the new U.S. Army Psychological Warfare 
Center. 63 Having trained the 8 th MRBC personnel from 
the unit's inception, evaluated the new mobile radio 
systems for MRBCs in the active Army and Reserves, 
familiarized two USAR RB&Ls on their newly acquired 
mobile radio broadcast equipment, and commanded a 
MRBC for eighteen months before going to Korea, this 
WWII veteran brought a wealth of experience to Radio 
Pusan in October 1953. 64 
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Captain Nevin F. Price, Radio Pusan OIC, returning to the 
States in 1954. 
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Joseph E. Dabney ' by Charles H. Briscoe 
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a ergeant (SGT) Joseph E. Dabney, 4 th MRBC, 1 st RB&L, was one of several soldiers in the 
> Psywar group advance echelon (ADVON) sent to Japan in July 1951. He was also part of 
the second 4 th MRBC increment charged with making Radio Pusan operational in October 
1951. Until February 1952, Dabney was a broadcast news script writer on Second Lieutenant 
(2LT) Eddie Deerfield's team in Korea. A pending compassionate reassignment prompted a 
recall to Tokyo. While in Korea, the former Columbus (GA) Ledger-Enquirer reporter wrote 
Psywar commentaries for Yun Chul Sung, the popular broadcaster, competing with William 
F. 'Bill' Morton and Anthony E. 'Tony' Severino to see whose work got the most fan mail from 
avid Korean listeners. Back in Tokyo, Corporal (CPL) Dabney returned to the Voice of the UN 
Command ( VUNC ) desk as a script writer. The stateside transfer was not approved. Thus, SGT 
Dabney was present for the May Day riots in 1952. A year later, Mr. Joe Dabney, Florence (SC) 
Morning News , re-lived that day with a feature article "Japanese Reds Lost Their Power on 
May Day, 1952: Morning News Writer Recalls Tokyo Riots." 1 ♦ 
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These Joe Dabney photos span the I s * RB&L at Fort 
Riley, KS, Tokyo, Japan, and Pusan, Korea. 
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PVT Joseph E, Dabney stands outside the entrance 
to Building 39, Fort Riley, KS, the first home of the 
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Korean refugees collect water from a 
common spring in Pusan (Fall 1951). 


CPL Joe Dabney gets 
a boot shine outside 
the 4th MRBC enlisted 
quarters (Quonset hut) at 
Radio Pusan (Fall 1951). 




Refugees bringing charcoal up the 
hill where Radio Pusan was located 
(Fall 1951). 
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SGT Joe Dabney poses in front 
of the Meiji Building [Far East Air 
Force (FEAF) Headquarters] on ‘A’ 
Avenue, Tokyo (Summer 1952). 
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L t th'l )CPLSBil,Mort0nanc,Jo e Dabney * ’ 
. Ir picture taken alongside a Korean 
papa-san and his children in Pusan. 
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The photos above were taken during endafttr die Mayommunlsts.shouting-Go Home, Yank* 

anSeSmM^oe plSldoutside the Dai ichi (Number One, Bunding, tbe Fa, East 
Command (FECOM) headquarters of General Matthew B. Ridgway. 
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This photo shows the Voice of the UN 
Command (VUNC) News Section, 1st 
RB&L Group, in their area of the sixth 
floor, Empire House, Tokyo. (L to R): 
Department of Army Civilian (DAC) 
Alexander Liosnoff, radio information 
specialist; SGT Joseph Dabney, 
staff news writer; 2LT Arthur Holch, 
Officer-in-Charge (background); and 
SGT Leon Nelson (Spring 1952). 
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SGT Joseph E. Dabneyj 
1st RB&L news desk 


On 29 January 1929. Joseph Earl Dabney wa 

bom, tto TWf 2&£\ul 

«*»“■" kSSTS M Ctm* High 

at Berry College in Rome, Georgia, he wrot 
for and became the editor of the school 
newspaper, Mount Berry Mews and yearbook, 
f e Cabin Log. before graduating in May 
Following graduation. Dabney took 
a 19 "bwith ScitLville (GA) 

News until he went to the Columbus (GA) 
Ledlerior double the salary in July 1950. 
•W > Ironically he received his *f af * raf ® ees# 

after doing a special on the Fort Bern^g t f e Afield ArtiUery 

After six weeks of Basic Com a p . (pvr) Dabney was sent to Fort Myer. 

Battalion. Fort Jackson. SC, P for p S ywar assignment. Deemed 

Virginia, in early 1951. ^ . pyp u a bney boarded a tram f 

qualified by his write a Proper Gander article on 

Fort Riley. *S. 2 An early ^^ Vladimir B. Strakov, a former Soviet 
a unit linguist, Sergeant(SG) ^ was "bumped" from the contract 

Air Force lieutenant who echelon (ADVON) to Japan m July 

flight carrying the 1 ““ , H lulu w ith a telephone number to cal 

1951. The private was left m Hon „ , Airbase on Sunday afternoon, 

*2h. got'ta J-P- *«** S 

the young private called a ® * and iL T Alvin Yudkoff assigned hi 

Dabney was taken to the 1st RB&L c d (yUNC). 4 Three months later, 

a script writer for Voice of the UW lieutenants William Eisler 

Private First Class (RFC) Dabney derating. He was one 

and Eddie Deerfield to Korea ® Mobi i e Radio Broadcasting Company 
of several broadcast writers in the * 

(MRBC) detachment posted at Fusa . 
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/l^^edia broadcasters personify the image of radio 
/ w w and television stations. Audiences elevate the 
most popular like Walter Cronkite and Rush Limbaugh to 
celebrity status. Voice quality and a convincing tone further 
acceptance by listeners and facilitate recognition. However, 
to broaden interest and achieve marketing success voice 
broadcasts have to be transmitted long distances. Antennas 
provide direction and range to electrically boosted radio 
wave transmissions. The U.S. Army soldiers who erect and 
maintain this critical link in radio broadcasting and long 
range reception are called antenna riggers. 

This article will explain what the antenna riggers of 
the 4 th Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company (MRBC), 
1 st Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet Group (RB&L) did. 



The Mobile Radio Broadcasting Platoons in the MRBC were 
capable of operating independently. Each platoon had four 
antenna riggers in the Radio Service Section. 


when and where they did it, and the equipment they 
used during the Korean War. Articles from the 1 st RB&L 
weekly newspaper. The Proper Gander, contemporary news 
stories, veteran interviews, official documents, U.S. 
Army field manuals (FMs), and the unit "yearbooks" for 
1952 and 2002 provided information. To appreciate the 
accomplishments of these Psy warriors during the Korean 
War, an understanding of the 4 th MRBC organization, 
missions, and capabilities is needed. 

According to its Table of Distribution (T/D) 250-1203 
effective 18 July 1950, the 4 th MRBC was to "conduct strategic 
propaganda by radio broadcasting against an enemy and 
disseminating information to friendly elements in enemy- 
held territory." 1 The headquarters included a small radio 
(Morse Code) monitoring section. Each of the three mobile 
radio broadcasting platoons were authorized four officers 
and twenty-two enlisted soldiers. 2 As organized radio 
platoon personnel could operate as small independent 
detachments to meet immediate mission requirements. 
This capability was critical key in the summer of 1951 
when Seoul and a significant part of South Korea were 
controlled by the Communists for a second time. 

Independent broadcasting was not possible without 
radios, receivers, transmitters, and antennas. Three new 
commercial radio systems (specially-modified for mobility) 
and antenna sets accompanied the last large 1 st RB&L 
contingent to Japan in mid-September 1951. Seven officers 
and sixty-three enlisted men and the large MRBC unit 
equipment came to Yokohama aboard the USNS General 
John Pope. During the voyage "vigilance was maintained 
against Saboteurs, Communist Guerrillas, and Apaches" by 
dedicated Psywarriors. The "alert guardians" disembarked 
from the Pope in OD (olive drab) uniforms, combat boots, 
helmets, and packs with duffle bags, overnight bags, and 
carbines in hand to join "the Fighting First at GHQ." 3 
Among them were the antenna riggers from the three 
mobile radio platoons. 

While being bussed to the Finance Building in Tokyo, 
antenna rigger Private First Class (PFC) Keith H. McDaniel, 



Gates Radio in Quincy, IL hosted several orientations for Army Psywarriors in 1951. 


Previous page: Each mobile radio station was equipped with ten-foot triangular sections of antenna for assembling towers. 
CPL Claybourne H. Mass is pictured here. 
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KBS Tower 
365 ft 


mimicking actor John Wayne warning his Marine squad 
in Sands of Iwo Jima, told his buddies, "Be careful. This 
place is crawling with Japs" and got a good laugh. Initial 
orientation classes were followed by weekend passes 
in Tokyo. An opportunity to "test" the antenna rigger 
complement came shortly thereafter. 4 

Each mobile radio platoon in 1951 had four antenna 
riggers (MOS 3189) assigned to the Radio Service Section: 
one Sergeant (SGT), a Corporal (CPL), a PFC, and a Private 
(PVT). 5 Some assigned members had been trained as 
Signal Corps telephone wiremen while others were 
Combat Engineers with antenna destruction training. 
Wiremen were taught to climb telephone poles that rarely 
exceeded 35 feet while the engineers focused on using 
demolitions to topple radio towers. 6 The riggers were not 
trained in erecting tall antenna towers. 

Each platoon mobile radio station was equipped with a 
180-foot "Erector set-style" three-sided transmitter antenna 
tower (AB-127/FR). The assembled ten-foot sections of 
antenna were progressively lofted skyward, and bolted 
to the others until reaching optimal height. 7 However, 
Korean Broadcasting System (KBS) towers still standing 
ranged from 250 to 365 feet high and new replacements 
from Nippon Electric in Tokyo were similar. Because not 
all assigned riggers were comfortable being, let alone 
working, above the ground, the antenna "climbers" had 
to be identified before they went to Korea. 8 

The Radio Yokohama antennas became the testing 
ground. A pair of 250-foot triangular, steel girder radio 
towers was located on a small island in the harbor. The best 
MRBC climbers joined the two towers with interconnecting 
wires while other antenna riggers installed a radial system 
of concrete-shored guy wires around the base to provide 
more stability. Both missions were accomplished, but not 
without a few trying moments on the towers for some 
personnel. 9 While a radio detachment had been operating 
Radio Pusan from that KBS facility since early September 
1951, the success of the UN late winter offensive allowed 
expansion to other sites. 

On 17 January 1952, Signal Corps Second Lieutenant 
(2LT) Paul C. Kennedy took six antenna riggers to Radio 
Pusan to support the repatriated KBS facilities. SGT 
Kenneth D. Sexton was in charge of Corporals William S. 
Keenan, Robert C. Johnson, and Robert S. Adams, Robert 
J. Kaufeldt and newly-promoted Keith H. McDaniel. 10 
"The rest of the riggers had gone to Gates Radio in Quincy, 
Illinois, with SGT James O. Justice for training. SGT 
Eugene N. Deschenes, CPLs Kenneth D. Sexton, and James 
A. Clancy and PFCs Billy J. Eakes, Albert F. Schroeder, 
Felix Gonzalez, Charles Butler, and me followed them a 
few weeks later," recalled CPL Claybourne A. Mass. 11 

The Allied entry point for South Korea in early 1952 
was still Pusan. "The Perimeter was jammed with 
people, most squatting where they could. Thousands of 
starving, homeless children with bloated bellies were 
everywhere. Pusan was our first dose of real cold. We 
were billeted in a Quonset hut with LT Eddie Deerfield's 
Radio Pusan team. They lived and worked next to the 


A snatch block pulley lifting apparatus, or ‘gin pole,’ was 
used to assemble towers. 

MRBC Tower 
180 ft 


Towers ranged from 180 to 365 
feet high, making work on them 
only for those sure of foot and 
comfortable with heights. 
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KBS station on a hill overlooking the harbor. Three 
times a day we walked down that hill for meals with 
another outfit. Showers were close to the train station," 
remembered CPL Keith McDaniel. 12 The antenna sets, 
AN/MRT-5A tuning shelters, and 6x6 trucks to carry 
them were waiting for the riggers. 

The crated antenna systems and tuning shelters had 
arrived by ship from Decatur Army Signal Depot, IL. 
They were stored in a burned-out warehouse on the Pusan 
docks. Two 6x6 trucks and a trailer were needed to carry 
one antenna set, the antenna tuning shelter, a generator, 
and a half dozen riggers with their individual equipment. 13 

CPL McDaniel explained, "The first antenna to be 
erected was at Pusan by the ocean. It was a 180-footer 
with a blinking aerial warning light. The original KBS 
tower had been hit by lightning several times. When we 
arrived the resistor ball was just lying on the ground. 
We mixed our own cement to 'fix' the antenna base and 
thirty-four guy wire supports [augers and anchor rods]. 
As soon as the first section of antenna was assembled, 
vertically locked into the base, and stabilized by guy 
wires, I strapped on my rigger belt with tool bag 
containing wrenches, nuts and bolts, and small sledge 
hammer. Then, I put my leather safety strap around my 
waist and began climbing the ladder side to the top of 
that first ten foot section to rig a 'gin pole' [snatch block 
pulley lifting apparatus]. This enabled the men below 
to winch up the next section which I bolted to the first 
section. Then I moved the guy wires up to the next level 


Note: The remainder of the 4th MRBC arrived in Seoul on 
Valentines Day in February 1952 to establish the company 
headquarters in Korea. From the South Korean capital they 
supported radio teams in Pusan, Taegu, Seoul, Taejon, and 
temporary outlying stations. 


and disconnected the 'gin pole/ With the 'gin pole' 
over my shoulder, I climbed up to the top, unhooking 
and reattaching my safety strap as I went." 14 Riggers 
worked an antenna tower in pairs. 

CPL Billy J. Eakes stressed how hard and difficult 
it was working on a tower. "Two climbers worked on 
a tower together. Our wrenches were open jaw, not 
adjustable Crescents. Manipulating the screw mechanism 
on a Crescent wrench while wearing gloves was too 
difficult on the tower. We did a couple of sections and 
then took a break. A day's effort was usually four to six 
sections," remembered Eakes." 15 It was also dangerous 
on the ground during construction. 

"The antenna guys on the ground wore their steel 
pots, avoided the ever expanding danger ring directly 
below us, and maintained an alert eye upward. It was 
cold and windy working on the tower and you dropped 
things occasionally. By the time the guys down below 
heard a warning yell, it was too late. The object was at 
least halfway to the ground," recalled McDaniel. "Guy 
wire tension was regularly adjusted to keep the antenna 
tower vertical. I used my dog tags as a field expedient 
plumb bob. It was simple, but it worked." 16 After the 



Typically two climbers worked on a tower, here CPL Keith 
McDaniel (facing) is working a tower above the Han River. 
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antenna was erected, the light and radio transmitter had 
to be installed at the top. 

The radio transmitter and the antenna required tuning 
to be functional. After connecting the transmission line, 
operators calibrated the transmitter and antenna from 
the Antenna Tuning Shelter (S56/GRC) mounted in their 
6x6 truck bed. This was the final touch to a complicated 
construction project that spanned a 400 square feet area 
on the ground. The antenna, resting on a steel base plate, 
was grounded by thirty-six 200-foot wires radiating 
outward every 10 degrees, and kept erect by a skeletal 
cone-shaped system of guy wires. A wire fence was 
erected around the "field" by a local Korean work gang. 17 
This simple mission was a good rehearsal for Taegu. 

The Radio Taegu team, led by First Lieutenants (1LT) 
Ernest H. Luick and Jack G. Morris, initially shared an old 
factory building with the 62 nd Engineer Topographical 
(Topo) Company supporting Eighth Army (EUSA). The 
KBS station was located outside of Taegu. While topo 
engineers enlarged 1/50,000 WWII Japanese map sheets 
to 1/25,000 scale and converted aerial photos into maps, 
the Radio Taegu group focused on getting HLKG back into 
operation. 18 SGT Eugene S. Deschenes, the team antenna 
rigger, taught CPL Arnold Tepfer, a Cooper Union (NYC) 
electrical engineer (1949) cum laude "jack of all trades" how 
to drive. Tepfer became proficient on the 6x6 truck, 5/4 
weapons carrier, and a Russian [former North Korean 
Peoples Army (NKPA)] jeep. The fixed station radio 
repairman took over Deschenes' daily job of collecting 
Korean day laborers and transporting them to and from 
the antenna site. He also was the detachment typist. 19 


On 18 May 1952, Radio Taegu , HLKG , went on the air. It had 
the most powerful radio beam on the Korean peninsula. 
Installing the 10 KW high-power transmitter became a 
joint 4 th MRBC/KBS mission done by radiomen, antenna 
riggers, and technicians. The Japanese-made antenna was 
topped by twin halo ring transmitter-receivers. 20 Republic 
of Korea (ROK) officials recognized the 4 th MRBC antenna 
riggers for their work. 

During the Radio Taegu dedication ceremony, the ROK 
Director of Public Information, Dr. Clarence Ryee, presented 
their Presidential Unit Citation (PUC) to the 4 th MRBC radio 
and rigger teams, the 1 st RB&L, the Far East Command 
(FECOM) G-3 Psywar Section, the Eighth U.S. Army 
(EUSA) G-3 Psywar Section, and the 1 st L&L Company. 
Major General (MG) Lee Jeung Chan, Chief of Staff, 
ROK Army presented Defense Ministry Commendation 
Certificates to twelve 1 st RB&L personnel (LTC Shields, 
CPT Leadley, and LTs Eilers, Luick, Deerfield, Frank H. 
Preston, Jr., Brembeck, Terry Stose, and Roy Guth, CPLs 
Devere Doerr and Tepfer and PFC Victor Lee), FECOM 
Psywar, EUSA G-3 Psywar, and 1 st L&L officers. 21 Born in 
the States, but raised in P'yongyang, PFC Lee translated 
for the senior U.S. officers during the ceremony. He joined 
the U.S. Army after escaping the North Korean capital 
with his mother and sister when his Protestant minister 
father was taken away by the Communists. 22 Visits from 
the Tokyo Psywarrior leadership seemed coincidental. 

CPL Tepfer was quite direct: "Bi-monthly visits by 
Tokyo 'brass' were calculated. They came to Korea a day 
or two before end of month and stayed a few days into the 
next. Candidly, they were playing the two months combat 



Psywarriors representing the FECOM and EUSA elements were awarded the ROK Presidential 
Unit Citation (PUC) by Dr. Clarence Ryee, the ROK Director of Public Information, at the 
inauguration of Radio Taegu on 18 May 1952. Standing L to R: COL J. Woodall Greene, FECOM 
G-3 Psywar, LTC Homer E. Shields and MAJ Robert A. Leadley (1st RB&L), LTC Claude Matchett 
(EUSA G-3 Psywar), 2LT Eddie Deerfield (4th MRBC Radio Pusan), 1LT Jerry Stose (1st RB&L), 
MAJ Phillip Loomis (EUSA G-3 Psywar), and CPT Herbert Avedon (1st L&L); Squatting L to R: 
2LT Roy Guth, PFC Victor Lee, CPL Arnold Tepfer, 1LT William J. Eilers, CPL Devere Doerr, and 
1LT Ernest H. Luick (4th MRBC, 1st RB&L). 


ROK Presidential 
Unit Citation (PUC) 
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pay game/' 23 The riggers missed the Tokyo visitors. They 
had returned to Seoul, where significant progress had 
been made at HLKA. 

According to the 4 th MRBC Ye Olde Broadcastre of 
28 April 1952, the antenna rigger team had to offload a 
new Japanese 10 KW transmitter and antenna (180 feet) 
filling a boxcar and two gondola cars in the Seoul railyard. 
It took all available personnel a day to unload 106 heavy 
wooden crates for their new job: Taejon. 24 But, instead of 
driving to Taejon, the riggers had to go by railroad which 
meant reloading everything aboard another train. 

The most exciting part of the Taejon assignment was 
getting there via ammunition train. With their trucks and 
antenna tuning shelter loaded aboard a flatcar and the 10 
KW transmitter and antenna crates in boxcars, the riggers 
climbed into a Pullman car. Unfortunately, the Pusan- 
Taejon railway was a favorite guerrilla target. All windows 
were kept open in the Pullman so the "passengers" could 
take up firing positions with their carbines. It was a dirty, 
smelly cold ride. The antenna men arrived without incident 
covered with soot and reeking of coal smoke 25 

The KBS antenna site for Radio Taejon provided another 
surprise. Korean day laborers had disinterred numerous 
remains from an unmarked grave site while digging 
antenna ground wire trenches. When the American rigger 
team arrived, a pile of bodies was awaiting removal. The 
area had to be thoroughly fumigated before the thirty- 
six wires could be buried and cement poured for the 
guy wire augers. 26 

"The antenna site selected for Radio Taejon could best 
be described as an outpost," said CPL McDaniel. "It was 
by an old building with some old barbed wire around 
it. There were no Americans anywhere around.. .just a 
pile of dead Koreans. We had our 6x6 truck carrying the 
antenna shelter and another loaded with personal gear 
and C-Rations. Every day we unloaded crated equipment 
from the railhead and hauled it to the work site. There 
was a well nearby for water, so we used halazone tablets. 
I became suspicious of the taste and took some to the field 
hospital for testing. The water was contaminated. The lab 
technician recommended that we get some local Koreans 


CPL Arnold Tepfer, the fixed station radio repairman at Radio 
Taegu , was presented a ROK Defense Ministry Commendation 
Certificate by MG Lee Jeung Chan, Chief of Staff, ROK Army, 
during the inauguration of the station on 18 May 1952. 



1LT Robert B. Shall, Radio Officer for the Radio Seoul 
detachment, sits outside the entrance of HLKA. 



The 4th MRBC antenna riggers installed a new double-doublet 
(T-bar) mast atop the Radio Seoul antenna to improve reception 
quality from Radio Pusan. 
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PFCs Frank Poulalion and Bob Carroll along with another 
rigger batten down Seoul’s new antenna. 



4th MRBC Rigger CPLs Bob Adams and Bill Keenan with 
others install fencing to prevent sabotage. 



CPL Billy J. Eakes works aloft with two other riggers. 


to check the well for bodies. Sure enough, they found 
six. They were pulled out, but we never drank that water 
again. We filled up water cans at the hospital." 27 

"Since we were all alone out there," continued 
McDaniel. "We took turns pulling guard shifts at night 
and kept a guy posted on the high ground while we 
worked. It was really cold at night. Even with folding 
cots, I slept in a sleeping bag with my clothes on and a 
parka over me. Since we were exposed, alone, and had no 
radio [to talk with Radio Taejon ], we did that job in record 
time and took off for Seoul as soon as we finished." 28 

CPL McDaniel and several riggers first climbed the 
Nippon Electric antenna to inspect the assembly by the 
Koreans. CPL Tepfer, who carried the local laborers 
from Taegu in a 6 x 6, remembered watching the antenna 
erection: "I admired how the Koreans put it up. It was 
obvious that they were Teaming as they went/ They got 
three or four sections up. Since they had not tightened 
the guy wires properly, the tower started swaying. Three 
workman on the structure were hanging on for dear life 
as the ground men scrambled around below to set tension 
on all sides using 'Kentucky windage/ It was something 
to behold. No wonder our guys wanted to inspect it before 
installing the transmitter." 29 The assembly was determined 
to be safe, so the MRBC riggers proceeded to install the 10 
KW transmitter/receiver on top. After checking reception 
from various locations, a barbed wire fence was put up 
around the antenna field and the American antenna men 
left for Seoul, driving instead of taking the train. 30 It was 
CPL Clifford M.G. Kim, a Radio Taejon powerman, who 
reported that the tower had "254 rungs" and "a wonderful 
view from the top" which meant that it was more than 300- 
feet high. 31 At Seoul more work awaited the rigger team. 

Repairing the Radio Seoul antenna towers was the 
toughest and most dangerous mission undertaken by the 
4 th MRBC riggers. Their twin RCA radio antenna towers 
had been seriously damaged by shrapnel, shellfire, 
and bullets during two Communist takeovers and 
subsequent recoveries by UN forces in October 1950 and 
April 1952. CPL McDaniel described the task: "The 270- 
foot and 365-foot antenna towers, linked together by 
cable, were ten miles north of Seoul. That was a really 
big job. We had three riggers working aloft at the same 



To get to antenna sites trucks and an antenna shelter were loaded aboard a flatcar of an ammunition train with the transmitter 
and antenna crates in boxcars. The riggers boarded Pullman cars like the one shown above. The Pusan-Taejon railway was a 
favorite guerrilla target. (Photo courtesy of John Rich) 
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time, Eakes [Billy J.], Keenan [William S.], and me. Below, 
there were three watchers constantly keeping track of 
us. Working that high up we dropped a lot because the 
'pucker factor' was real high," chuckled McDaniel. 32 
"There were lots of steps missing on the 270 footer. It 
looked like Swiss cheese," recalled CPL Eakes. "The 365- 
foot tower was in pretty good shape. When we were done 
Billy Keenan and I climbed it so he could take pictures 
with his Brownie camera." 33 

McDaniel continued. "Remember, those towers were 
assembled like giant Erector sets. Damaged girder sections 
had to be replaced. We had rusted nuts to loosen and 
remove. Bolts usually had to be hammered out so there 
was a lot of flying debris. The broken and damaged 
sections were lashed to the 'gin pole pulley' and 
tediously lowered to the ground by the guys down 
below. Replacement sections were gang-pulled upward 
to us, from 20 to 365 feet in the air. It was scary and 
exciting both. 'Hanging in the breeze' was cold, hard 
physical work. We wore field jackets with soft caps and 
leather gloves. When I climbed down after several hours 
aloft I was whipped. On the tower at dusk the artillery 
firing along the front line looked like lightning in a West 
Texas thunderstorm," said McDaniel. 34 "The final part 
was installing a double-doublet mast atop the 365-footer 
to improve reception quality from Pusan. It was several 
weeks before we finished that job. We trucked out and 
back to the compound every day." 35 

In between jobs the antenna riggers relaxed in Seoul. 
Their only regular mission was to inspect the antenna 
towers and accompany the tuners as they calibrated 
broadcast signals around the transmitter site. The riggers 
enjoyed mess hall food, hot showers, the beer ration, 
access to a post exchange, and a nearby, raucous Korean 
vaudeville show. After a 4th MRBC studio engineer 
accidentally shot himself CPLs McDaniel and Mass 
volunteered for some adventure. 

"Supplies were ready to be picked up at Kunsan, about 
120 miles from Seoul. The bad news was that 70 miles 
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of the trip was in guerrilla-controlled territory where the 
people were not very friendly. A trucker had been shot in 
the leg and two fellas in a jeep were beheaded by a wire 
across the road. The toughest rigger, [CPL] Clay Mass, 
agreed to go along as long as we got extra ammo for our 
carbines. I took ninety rounds and we set off in a 6 X 6 
truck. The first 45 miles was easy until we blew a tire. 
Claybourne had changed a 'six by' tire, but I never had. 
Still, we did it in record time! The 'pucker factor' was real 
high. By the time we got loaded up, it was pouring down 
rain. Just outside of Kunsan, we picked up a Catholic 


The original KBS station site in Pusan above the beach proved to be the best location. 












nun with a dozen orphan kids. In retrospect, that simple 
act of kindness probably saved our lives/' reflected CPL 
Keith McDaniel 37 That incident was short lived because 
SGT Kenneth Sexton selected a team of riggers for a 
Pusan assignment. 

They were going to erect another transmitter tower 
to supplement those already in use. "Since they will be 
living at the site, the men will undoubtedly have one of 
the finest billets in the Far East ['Paradise Pines'] this 
summer. It is a few yards from a beach and ocean," wrote 
CPL John "Stod" Stoddard in The Proper Gander. 3 * Instead 
of a large 10 KW transmitter like the one installed at Taegu 
in mid-May, Radio Pusan was putting a high power 5 KW 
800 KC (kilocycles) model atop a 180-foot antenna. During 
the inauguration by ROK officials and KBS staff on 19 July 
1952 Lieutenants William J. Eilers and Edwin M. Sjoholm, 
Jr. (Radio Seoul ) and CPLs Stephen Radgowski, Nicholas H. 
James, and Arnold Tepfer from Radio Pusan were guests 
along with antenna riggers, SGT Sexton and CPLs Eakes, 
Mass, McDaniel, Kennan, and Gonzalez. 39 By then, the 4 th 
MRBC had helped to rebuild KBS radio stations all over 
South Korea and would continue supporting them until 
late 1954. The antenna riggers had erected or repaired 
antenna towers at thirteen locations. 

In summary, the 4 th MRBC radio and antenna teams 
rebuilt the KBS with American funded equipment and 
technical expertise. Starting with Radio Pusan , antenna 
teams moved to Taegu, Seoul, and Taejon repairing, 
replacing, and augmenting radio transmitter/receiver 
towers and maintained them afterwards. Radio Pusan 
remained the 1 st RB&L Psywar radio "hub" in Korea 
throughout the war. The Armistice brought attendant 
personnel reductions. The 1953 FECOM T/D reduced the 
number of antenna riggers in the 4 th MRBC Radio Platoons 
to one, a Senior Rigger sergeant, because the mission had 
dwindled to sustainment. 41 Quite simply, the MRBC 
antenna riggers worked themselves out of a job. ♦ 


CPL Billy J, Bakes, 

4th MRBC Antenna Rigger 

Billy Joe Bates was born 
4 May 1930 in Dyer, TN, the 
youngest of seven children. 

After graduation from Yorfcville 
High School in 1948, he worked 
on the family farm until getting his draft notice on 12 February 
1951* Bakes followed two older brothers (WWH veterans) into the 
military. Bakes remembered little about BCT at Fort Leonard 
Wood, HO, except some knot tying classes which seemed absurd. 
Climbing "came natural" to him and he was awarded a 3189 
Rigger MOS, The USNS General John Pope brought him to 
Yokohama on 11 October 1951, 
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CPL Arnold Tepfer, 

4th MRBC Fixed Radio 
Station Repairman 
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l^hortly after the main body of the 1 st Radio Broadcasting 
0 & Leaflet Group (1 st RB&L) arrived in Tokyo in early 
August 1951, the Far East Command (FECOM) adjusted 
its strategic Psywar priorities. Radio Tokyo program 
management was number one. Inherent in that mission 
was responsibility for Voice of the UN Command ( VUNC) 
because broadcasting would originate from Radio Tokyo 
studios. Second Lieutenant (2LT) William F. Brown, II, the 
1 st RB&L Psywar officer at Kaesong, Korea, was the first 
UN line of defense against Communist disinformation 
and propaganda during the Armistice talks. His daily 
teletype reports served as the official UN statement on the 
status of negotiations. 1 Restoring the Korean Broadcasting 
System (KBS) radio stations to full operation was the 
1 st RB&L second priority. 2 Lieutenant Colonel (LTC) Homer 
E. Shields, the Psywar group commander, functionally 
realigned his staff, "dual-hatted" the most experienced 
officers, and pulled in talent from his subordinate units 
to begin addressing FECOM priorities. 

Organizationally the 4 th Mobile Radio Broadcasting 
Company (MRBC) had the majority of assets in the 
1 st RB&L for radio broadcasting missions in Japan and Korea. 
The pressure to field the 1 st RB&L, get officers and soldiers 
Psy war-trained, and deploy overseas left little time to practice 
collective unit tasks, solidify assignments, and develop work 
procedures. The internal restructuring had little impact on 
the soldiers because the 1 st RB&L had a large number of 
WWII veteran lieutenants and captains whose leadership 
and management skills included professional writing. 


commercial radio, television, publishing, and advertising 
experience. Shifting priorities were taken in stride. 3 The 
reshuffling was done while the soldiers settled into billets, 
got oriented in Japan, learned staffing procedures, created 
work areas, and became familiar with their duties. 4 

This article shows how the 4 th MRBC adjusted to 
theater Psywar priorities in Japan and Korea and 
conducted "combat" training. The explanation shifts back 
and forth between Korea and Japan until mid-February 
1952 when company headquarters relocated to Seoul. 
Veterans discuss their jobs, the challenges, and overseas 
duty. The reader will be kept current on soldier activities 
in Tokyo and Korea. Weekly 1 st RB&L newspaper articles 
from The Proper Gander, contemporary commercial news 
articles, veteran interviews, U.S. Army FMs and TMs (Field 
Manuals and Technical Manuals), U.S. Army General 
School, Psywar Division POIs (Programs of Instruction), 
official documents, the USNS General Brewster personnel 
manifest, and the unit "yearbooks" (1952 and 2002) 
provided invaluable source material. Once in Japan, the 1 st 
RB&L quickly adjusted to its wartime requirements. 

1 st RB&L broadcast script writers and programmers 
were consolidated to support Radio Tokyo and VUNC. The 
Headquarters & Headquarters Company had one Sergeant 
First Class (SFC) chief script writer and three script writer 
Sergeants (SGT) with the same MOS (military occupation 
specialty): 0288. 5 The majority of soldiers with this MOS 
were assigned to the Programming Section, 4 th MRBC, 
under the direction of Captain (CPT) Frederick P. Laffey. 



The majority of the Radio Broadcasting & Leaflet Group (RB&L) radio broadcast programmers and script writers were assigned to 
the Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company (MRBC) by Army Field Forces, Table of Distribution (1/D) 250-1201 dated 18 July 1950. 

(Previous page) CPL ‘Sig’ Front organized the Radio Seoul “Tape Team” around Choi Sung Ju, a well-known prewar South Korean 
radio broadcaster. Capturing and having “local voices” explain activities added credibility to the efforts of KBS. 
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Since the situation in Korea had not stabilized sufficiently 
to relocate the MRBC there, the simple solution was to 
attach all script writers and programmers to the Group 
S-3 Radio Section. Thus, soldiers with journalism degrees 
or writing experience were summarily detached from the 
3 rd Reproduction (Repro) Company. The programmers 
and script writers were moved into the programming 
department of Radio Tokyo to learn production, draft 
propaganda messages and news reports, and develop as 
announcers. 6 Since the studios of Radio Tokyo would be 
used for VUNC initially, both requirements were covered 
by this manpower shift. 

The rationale for the reorganization and broadcast duty 
rotations in Korea was provided by CPT Edward C. Janicik, 
Group S-3: "Creative writers and technicians of Radio 
Operations need actual field experience in the combat 
area so that their work can be more accurate and effective. 
Conversely, it is important for [4 th MRBC] Korea personnel 
to gain experience in Tokyo, programming, writing, and 
producing Psywar programs. The quality of work will be 
greatly improved by these on-the-spot orientations." 7 

While the rest of 1 st RB&L reorganized to accomplish 
the top FECOM priority, Psywar broadcasting from 
Radio Tokyo and the creation of VUNC , LTC Shields had 
to assess the KBS facility in Pusan. Rebuilding South 
Korea's radio stations was his number two priority. In 
mid-August 1951, he chose Chemical Corps 2LT Jack F. 
Brembeck, who had Army Expeditionary Radio Station 
experience in postwar Italy, to evaluate and supervise 
KBS operations in the Korean port city. 8 

2LT Brembeck, script writer Corporals (CPL) John L. 
"Stod" Stoddard and Alvin R. "Al" Busse, and Private 
First Class (PFC) Leon H. "Lee" Nelson, a programmer, 
were to write and broadcast daily news and commentaries 
on current events. This was critical because the South 
Korean (Republic of Korea [ROK]) president, Syngman 
Rhee, and his government were in Pusan. The 4 th MRBC 



PFC Richard George, armed with an M3A1.45 cal 
submachinegun “Grease Gun” kept aggressors from 
seizing Hama Park. 


detachment had to upgrade the KBS broadcast capabilities 
to cover the Communist-occupied South and into North 
Korea. 9 A family emergency led to Brembeck's replacement 
by 1LT William J. Eilers who had served at Armed Forces 
Radio (AFR) in Tokyo, 1946-1948, and 2LT Eddie Deerfield, 
a WWII veteran with newspaper experience, in August 
1951. 10 The KBS Radio Pusan station would be the first 
RB&L link in Korea. 

Until the 4 th MRBC mobile radio systems arrived in 
theater, UN programs would have to be broadcast over 
KBS stations that were being rebuilt by the American 
Army. 11 Since each of the three MRB platoons was 
authorized four officers and twenty-two enlisted men, 
LTC Shields had a pool of talent to task organize into 
detachments for "kick starting" the KBS stations. Once 
Radio Pusan was well-established, expansion would follow 
UN offensive operations. 12 

In the meantime, the advance echelon (ADVON) (July 
1951) and main body (August) of the 1 st RB&L would 
be joined by two more contingents in September and 
October. Sarcasm best described the "Gander" train rides 
from Fort Riley, KS, to catch their ship overseas: "The most 
special part of the train [to Camp Stoneman, CA] was the 
air-conditioning system. Air, flowing in the doors and 
windows, was conditioned by a pall of coal smoke from 
the locomotive. The soot never became a problem because 
a fireman would come through every few hours with a 
wheelbarrow and shovel," reported The Proper Gander , 13 
The major organic equipment, three mobile radio broadcast 
systems and the Harris LTV 35" X 45" multi-lithograph 
presses, arrived at the end of October 1951. By then, the 
Psywarriors, like the rest of the FECOM Headquarters 
Support Command (HSC) were doing weekly field training. 

With the exception of the 3 rd Repro personnel who 
went straight to Motosumiyoshi, 1 st RB&L soldiers started 
maneuvers in Japan on 10 October. CPT Robert A. Leadley, 
the dual-hatted 4 th MRBC commander and group Radio 
Officer, was in charge of defending Hama Park while 2LT 
William Brown, back from the Armistice talks in Korea, 
led the aggressors in the attack. "Due to another day of 
disgustingly 'clement' weather, [1 st RB&L] radiomen were 
crawling all over Hama Park. The first enemy soldier 
declared 'killed' was Headquarters Company first sergeant 
[1SG] Russell E. Beckwith. PFC [Donald R.] Newman, 
manning a machinegun, did not see any aggressors. His 
biggest triumph of that afternoon was the fierce look he 
used to impress some Ginza girls nearby. Most men spent 
the afternoon 'valorously combatting a great variety of 
flying insects.'" 14 Hibaya Park behind Radio Tokyo was 
another site for field training and close order drill. 15 After 
their exercises, "Gander warriors" enjoyed cold "nickel 
beer" and Cokes in the third floor lounge of the Finance 
Building. Those "social Ganders never had it so good" 
when 360 Japanese yen was the exchange for a U.S. dollar 
in MPC (Military Payment Certificate) script. 16 

On 14 October 1951, Private (PVT) Herbert A. Stevens, 
the 4 th MRBC company clerk with a Kansas State Teachers 
College degree in accounting and commerce, wrote: "We 
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Field training, while mandated for all Army units in Japan, was 
quite casual for the 1st RB&L ‘Groupers’: (L to R) PFCs Milton 
Banta, Herbert A. Stevens, Nick H. James, and Sigmund S. Front 
relax afterwards. 

sure have it nice here. They have planned a week or more 
of tours and entertainment. I don't know when we are 
going to start work. The food is fine and the service is hard 
to become used to, after eating in a hot chow hall and that 
place aboard ship. I never was hungry then, but I can eat 
now. Labor is so cheap that we only have to clean our own 
room. There is 12 o'clock curfew and you'd better be in. 
They take your pass if you come in a minute later." 17 

SGT James McCrory, a Marquette University grad and 
former Milwaukee Sentinel reporter, provided a more 
illustrative description of life in Occupied Japan: "The first 
time I ever had 'Baked Alaska' was in the enlisted mess on 
top of the NYK building where Escoffier -trained Japanese 
chefs prepared meals with menu choices, and you ate at 
tables for four that had flowers. This was the tail end of the 
MacArthur empire, and it vanished about four months after 
we got to Tokyo." 18 Stevens continued, "The EM [Enlisted 
Men's] Club membership costs $5. If I join the club and bring 
my blood donor card. I'll get a free $1.50 meal, the highest 
priced regular meal they have. I finally got a stripe and hope 
to add another before too long. Then, I'll be satisfied. I'm 
not looking for a lot of rank in the Army." 19 While enjoying 
the "good life" in Japan, the 1 st RB&L assumed the strategic 
Psywar load for FECOM in October 1951. 

The Army Chief of Psywar in the Pentagon, Brigadier 
General (BG) Robert A. McClure, wanted to show 
the military how Psychological Warfare had already 
proved that it was a "force multiplier" in Korea. That 
month an Army Signal Corps film team went to Tokyo 
to capture the 1 st RB&L in action, conducting Psywar for 
FECOM. The motion picture team started filming live 
radio broadcasts being done by "Ganders" (nickname 
for 1 st RB&L Psywar soldiers taken from the name of 
its weekly newspaper) in the studios of Radio Tokyo. On 
the second day, the cinema photographers captured 
the preparation of propaganda leaflets. They finished 
filming at the 3 rd Repro where Psywar leaflets were 
printed and packaged for air and artillery delivery. 
"Needless to say, the 1 st RB&L soldiers were all looking 
sharp for that Hollywood moment." 20 



During the Army Signal Corps film team visit to the 1st RB&L, 
PFC Sigmund S. Front discussed an upcoming broadcast script 
with a Korean announcer in a Radio Tokyo studio of NHK, the 
Japanese government radio system. 

But, by November 1951 the 1 st RB&L was losing original 
members. The majority of the group consisted of Army 
Reservists "called up" by the president and draftees serving 
two years. Three activated Reservists elected to go home and 
a couple of soldiers took reassignments. 21 The Headquarters 
Company lost its first sergeant, Russell E. Beckwith, a 
WWII Psywar veteran, who had fifteen years of service. He 
left with two other veteran Reservists from the 4 th MRBC, 
SGTs William H. Cedar and Paul Lennhoff. Beckwith was 
replaced by Master Sergeant Charles D. McColery, a Regular 
Army veteran, best-remembered for the fine job his cooks 
did aboard the train to Camp Stoneman, CA. CPLs Jerry K. 
Delano and Harold L. Fenwick, Message Center, volunteered 
for the infantry in Korea. Fenwick had been wounded twice 
while in the 1 st Cavalry Division before being medically 
evacuated to the States. He was reassigned to Fort Riley 
after leaving the hospital 22 The 1 st RB&L had been created 
by Army Field Forces as a (T/D) Table of Distribution unit. 
Assigned to FECOM as such, the overseas command could 
determine the level of personnel fill in theater. 

January 1952 brought more changes. The 1 st RB&L 
was redesignated the 8239 th Army Unit (AU) by FECOM 
and its motor pool was incorporated into that of GHQ 
Headquarters & Service Command. Some script writers 
and programmers were "drained away" by the FECOM 
G-2 Psywar Division, also located in the Empire Building, 
two floors below. LTC Shields was criticized by some 
"Ganders" for allowing the higher headquarters command 
and staff to bleed off organic resources. 23 He had little 
choice; his Psywar group staff had been absorbed into G-2 
Psywar with the assignment of Army civilians. 

The reality was that G-2 Psywar, after assigning 
Department of Army Civilians (DAC), English-speaking 
Japanese typists, and Japanese, Chinese, Korean, 
and Russian linguists and artists (temporary DACs 
and contract employees) to the 1 st RB&L, had simply 
amalgamated the Psywar unit into the FECOM staff. 24 The 
internal reorganization along commercial advertising 
and publishing lines inadvertently facilitated this 
"melding." It likewise allowed the G-2 Psywar to reduce 
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its role to executive authority for strategic Psywar and 
guidance. These subtle nuances went unnoticed as the 
busy 1 st RB&L staff expanded its KBS mission to Seoul. 

Seoul was recaptured by UN forces a second time and 
the 4 th MRBC dispatched a second radio detachment to 
the South Korean capital in the fall of 1951 to reestablish 
Radio Seoul. PFC Sigmund S. "Sig" Front was producing 
news reports in Chinese that were being broadcast three 
times a week on NHK, the Japanese government radio 
system, the equivalent of America's NBC, CBS, and ABC 
systems combined. This was a challenge because the 
Nippon Electric Company was simultaneously rebuilding 
the war-damaged Tokyo electrical grid. This meant 
constantly changing broadcast times and frustration. 
When someone was needed to program broadcasts for 
Radio Seoul , it was former infantry radioman Front who 
volunteered. 25 His description of early days at Radio 
Seoul in late 1951 and the beginning of 1952 capture the 
enthusiasm, initiative, and positive attitudes essential to 
Psywar success during the Korean War. 

While the rest of the 1 st RB&L soldiers were recovering 
from Thanksgiving dinner in 1951, PFC Front was off 
to Korea. "The C-46 (Commando) flight was four and 
a half to five hours from Tokyo to Seoul. I rode on the 
floor, leaning against my pack and duffle bag. When we 
arrived at Kimpo Airport, 1LT Henry A. Glowacki and 
the Supply Sergeant, [Eugene W.] Roberts, were waiting 
in a jeep. It was a beautiful day, but I was stunned by the 
war damage. As we entered the capital and drove down 
the main traffic stem, destruction was everywhere. Walls 



The GHQ Honor Guard controlled access in and out 
of the Finance Building (GHQ Service Command) in 
Tokyo where 4th MRBC troops were billeted. 


of the few standing buildings were heavily pockmarked 
by bullet holes and shrapnel. There were supposedly only 
60,000 Koreans in Seoul," recounted Front. 26 LT William 
Brown on the way to the armistice talks in July 1951 
described the city for The Proper Gander : "Seoul is a city 
of shambles; of shacks and broken buildings; of shattered 
window panes and shell-pocked masonry; of hungry 
civilians and soldiers in fatigues." 27 That was reaffirmed 
by PFC Front, the former West Virginia disc jockey. 

"The U.S. Army engineers had gotten a roof on our 
facility, an old bus barn two miles from the radio station. 
Some Army signal guys were cannibalizing the remains 
of a room-sized 100 KW RCA [Radio Corporation of America] 
transmitter to build a 5 KW one. I was given a cot, 
typewriter, field desk and folding chair, and told to get to 
work," recalled Front 28 

Despite having another 4 th MRBC detachment at Radio 
Pusan , there was no interface with Radio Seoul. "LT 
Glowacki was sent to get Radio Seoul on the air," said 
PFC Sig Front. "He was involved in hiring station staff, 
engineers, announcers, and arranging entertainment. I 
was told to collect the news, write it up, get it translated, 
and program the daily broadcasts. We got 'on the air' 
the evening of 9 December, but could only broadcast to 
North and South Korea three hours a day." 29 Life was 
quite different for the rest of the 4 th MRBC back in Tokyo. 

The 4 th MRBC orderly room was in the Finance Building 
according to PFC Stevens, the unit clerk. By December 1951, 
"Ganders" could make three-minute short wave radio¬ 
telephone calls home via MARS (Military Auxiliary Radio 



(Above) Repromen enjoyed the Shiga Heights Hotel after skiing 
in the Japanese Alps. 
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War-devastated Seoul, Korea 1951 


"It was a beautiful day, but I was stunned by the war damage. As we entered the capital 
and drove down the main traffic stem, destruction was everywhere. - PFC Sigmund S. Front 



Devastated rail yards and buildings in Seoul, 1951. (Photos above, left and in 

background courtesy of John Rich) 



In 1951 Seoul was a city in shambles after being 
captured by the North Koreans and Chinese and 
repatriated twice by UN forces. 


"Seoul is a city of shambles; 
...shacks and broken buildings; 
...shattered window panes 
and shell-pocked masonry; 
...hungry civilians and soldiers 
in fatigues." — LT William F. Brown II 



The KBS Radio Seoul building was a “shell” in the fall of 1951. 
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System). 30 Stevens provided the orderly room telephone 
number (Tokyo 57-8692) so that his family could assemble 
in Pittsburg, KS, to make their call. 31 Typical for soldiers 
there was a little bitching: "The weather has been too 
good. If it rains we don't have to get up at 5:30 for PT 
[physical training]. But, it hasn't rained a single day this 
week. We can see Mt. Fuji from the rooftop of the Finance 
Building on a clear day," wrote CPL Broderick, a 3 rd Repro 
man detailed as a script writer. 32 Duty for most 4 th MRBC 
soldiers continued to be very good in Tokyo. 

"We certainly don't miss a chance to go anyplace. 
Our main concerns are how to get out of training and 
inspections and what to do on weekends," said Stevens 
in January 1952. 33 He and some friends had just returned 
from a three-day pass at the Atami Hot Springs Hotel with 
its golf course, "run by Special Services so it is very cheap. 
It costs $1 a day per person for a room and the meals are 
free. The food was very good and service wonderful. The 
trip including train fare [$1.50] was about $2.50 a piece." 34 
In Seoul, PFC Sig Front established a news collection 
"beat," augmenting it with visits to front line units. 

"The international press corps of fifty or sixty 
correspondents was billeted in a large Japanese-style 
house. The mayor's office in Seoul was at one end of 
the main stem; the capital building was on the other. The 
Eighth Army [EUSA] PIO [Public Information Officer], 
Colonel Herman Smith, the future mayor of Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, took me 'under his wing,' and suggested that 
I tell the folks back home about the destruction in Seoul. 
I made three large reel tape recordings as I discovered 
how bad conditions were in the orphanages, especially for 
infants. The majority of them had no food or medicine for 
children that ranged in age from six months to four years," 
remembered Front. 35 The young Psywarrior had been 
motivated by his visits to the AAA Orphan's Hospital and 
the Samae Orphanage and the work being done by the Seoul 
UN Civil Assistance Command, Korea (UNCACK) team. 36 

"I sent a TELEX [radio telegram] to Tokyo asking the 
1 st RB&L to solicit donations. SGT Roberts accomplished 
miracles on the black market with the first hundred dollars 
provided. Thus, the 'Ganders' became an orphanage 



The Tae Wha Hospital supporting refugees in Seoul was 
overwhelmed, understaffed, and had few medical supplies 
until UNCACK took it under wing. 



CPL Sig Front enlisted 1st RB&L in Tokyo to support 
orphanages in Seoul. 


sponsor. The Associated Press [AP] correspondent. Bill 
[William C.] Barnard wrote a story about the orphanage and 
included photos of SGT Roberts and me. It got nationwide 
coverage on 24 December 1951, making the front page of 
my hometown newspaper. "I was a celebrity for a day," 
chuckled Front. 37 

"The head of BBC [British Broadcasting Corporation] in 
Korea, George Marshon, asked me if Radio Seoul could 









1LT Robert B. Shall, Radio Seoul , and CPT Frederick 
P. Laffey, 4th MRBC Radio Manager, pose with the 
KBS station mascot. 


The address given by General James A. Van Fleet, the EUSA 
commander, celebrating Korean Independence Day (1 March 
1919), was recorded by CPL Sig Front’s “Tape Team.” 


broadcast to Tokyo," explained Front. "He had five 
minutes of airtime to fill before the King gave his holiday 
greeting from Buckingham Palace. Our primary news 
broadcaster, Choi Sung Ju, rounded up fourteen ten and 
eleven year-old children to sing Christmas carols. After 
they sang an ancient folk song, 'Arirang,' they did 'Silent 
Night' in Korean. Then, Mr. Marshon wished everyone 
a 'Merry Christmas from the British Forces in Korea/ 
Seventeen seconds later, Australia received the broadcast 
and relayed it on to San Francisco where it was routed 
through New York to London on time." 38 Just as 2LT Eddie 
Deerfield at Radio Pusan "won the hearts and minds" of 
the KBS staff by convincing the 
UNCACK hospital doctors to 
admit a seriously-ill seven year- 
old Korean girl in "the true spirit 
of Christmas," so Psywarrior Front 
had done in Seoul. 39 But, recording 
interviews using 1950s technology 
was a "crap shoot." 

"Choi Sung Ju deserves full 
credit for the 'Tape Team' idea. He spoke good English 
and was a top newscaster before the war," related Front. 
"We attached a shoulder strap to the bulky reel-to- 
reel tape recorder to carry it for live interviews. It was 
hand-cranked, tube technology which froze up in the 
cold weather. Sergeant Roberts found lighter fluid hand 
warmers used by hunters in the States. We stuck one 
inside the tape deck to warm it up before interviews. 
Some days, we discovered afterwards that our recordings 
were unintelligible/ 40 "Local voices" made the special 
events in Korea more appealing to the people. 41 This was 
the primary function of the American program staff (two 
4 th MRBC enlisted men). Because Seoul was a source of 
pride to most Koreans, what was happening in the city 
since the evacuations and liberations "to and fro" was 


of considerable influence. Tape recordings of the "local 
goings-on" were aired nightly over VUNC in Tokyo and 
called the "SEOUL REPORT." Most taped features dealt 
with UNCACK activities. 42 

"Since there were no movies and entertainment was 
limited, we recorded a well-known woman violinist and 
collected human interest stories. We tried to 'put life back 
into the Korean society/ We covered the reopening 
of the Poong Gook Biscuit factory [a staple for all 
Koreans] to the North Koreans. Highlighting the 
event showed that the South was not devastated by 
the war. Choi Sung Ju concentrated on the working 
people mechanics, factory workers, 
laborers, farmers, and street 
cleaners—to provide up-to-date, 
honest news," Front said. "We 
sent four to five tapes a week 
to Tokyo. I didn't find out until 
later that some of them were 
used by Voice of America." 43 A 
new program, "WOMEN IN THE 
NEWS," consisting of interviews with women leaders 
in Seoul was prepared for weekly broadcast by Radio 
Pusan. 44 Work filled the daylight hours. 

"I got so busy that I forgot how really cold it was until I 
crawled, fully dressed into my sleeping bag. Field jackets 
were the extent of our winter gear," related Front. "My 
time with the 1 st Marine Division [MARDIV] and the 1 st 
ROK Marine Regiment netted me some 'Mickey Mouse' 
boots, wool socks, a parka, sweater, and vest liner. Those 
items saved me from frost bite. I also got a No. 10 tin can 
of peanut butter and an impromptu introduction to SGT 
'Rocky,' a 5' 9" Jake LaMotta [the boxer] look alike, who had 
two Silver Stars, a Bronze Star, and three Purple Hearts. 
Having been given a cot in his bunker, he woke me at 4:30 
A.M. by shooting a foot-long rat with a .45 automatic. Still 


"Since there were no movies and 
entertainment was limited, we recorded 
a well-known woman violinist and 
collected human interest stories. We 
tried to 'put life hack into the Korean 
society.' — PFC Sigmund S. Front 
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zipped up in my sleeping bag I tumbled from the cot 
with a crash. Discovereing my company, 'Rocky' offered 
me cookies, Schrafft chocolates, and a cold beer/ 45 Life 
in the field in Korea was tough; bathing was a luxury as 
were hot meals. 

"It was a real treat to have dinner with the press corps. 
I had not taken a shower for seven or eight weeks, but no 
one seemed to notice," explained Front. "There were eight 
Americans at Radio Seoul for almost five months before 
the 4 th MRBC main body and mobile radio broadcast 
equipment arrived. In the meantime 1LT Glowacki was 
feeding the forty Korean station workers and their families 
with local rice acquired by SGT 
Roberts on the black market/ 46 
Technical assistance, like that 
provided at Radio Pusan , often 
included food, potable water, 
fuel, tires and parts, as well as 
transportation for KBS personnel 
when deemed critical to broadcast 
operations. This was categorized 
as "aid in material goods." 47 

The Radio Seoul team had four 
major tasks: (1) supervise and 
advise KBS personnel on the installation and operation 
of radio broadcast equipment; (2) take the lead for all 
programs aired over the network, not just Psywar; (3) 
promulgate FECOM and UN Command policy with 
ROK government and KBS officials; (4) sell Psywar 
by developing a close working relationship with the 
Koreans. 48 This was initially done by one officer, a 
Korean DAC interpreter-translator, and two enlisted men 
in the Psywar program section. Tubes and replacement 
components for the 300 watt transmitter and power units 
to supply electricity were critical to broadcasting. 49 Most 
of these requirements were coordinated by TELEX with 
the 1 st RB&L staff in Tokyo. 

Supporting the constant needs of independent radio 
broadcast detachments in Korea soon became burdensome 
for the Psywar group staff. Since the South Korean capital 
had been seized twice by the Communists and repatriated 
two times by UN forces in less than a year and bombed 
regularly while the enemy held the city. Radio Seoul was in 
the worst shape and needed the most help. The possibility 
that Seoul would again become the seat of government 



prompted the group S-3 Radio staff to augment them in 
order to retain the policy influence enjoyed in Pusan. 50 It 
was time for the MRBC headquarters to assume support 
responsibility for its radio detachments at the KBS stations. 

The remaining 4 th MRBC personnel with the exception 
of broadcast script writers were being prepared to move 
to Korea. The company clerk, PFC Herb Stevens, got his 
second stripe on 29 January 1952, almost doubling his 
pay ($130.60 per month), and just in time to file federal 
income taxes. The daily routine had changed. "Now we 
are taking PT on the roof at 6:00 [A.M.] three mornings 
a week so I guess I'll get more exercise. I don't mind the 
PT but it sure is cold & early. I 
shouldn't complain as it could be 
a lot worse," lamented the new 
corporal. 51 About two weeks 
later, CPL Stevens was in Korea. 

It was St. Valentine's Day, 
14 February 1952, when the 
4 th MRBC main body (personnel) 
led by 1LT Frank H. Preston, Jr., 
the company executive officer, 
and 1LT Richard M. White, the 
unit administrative officer, reached 
Seoul. They left Yokohama aboard a WWII troop ship, the 
USNS Marine Phoenix , for In'chon. There, they sat for six 
hours awaiting transportation to Seoul. 52 1LT Glowacki 
had found a small compound that could be secured 
and arranged to lease the facilities with the Seoul Area 
Command. 53 The mobile radio broadcasting systems with 
their antennas had arrived earlier. Two were stored in the 
gated, half-acre, walled-in complex. The third AN/MRT-5 
unit had already been set up adjacent to the damaged 
Radio Seoul studio. It was being used for tape recording, 
live broadcasts, and master control work. 54 Access to the 
"new 4 th MRBC home," originally a small truck and bus 
repair facility, was controlled by armed Korean gate 
guards reported CPL Stevens, the company clerk. 55 



The WWII troop ship USNS Marine Phoenix T-AP-195 was 
acquired from the Maritime Commission Reserve (“Mothball”) 
Fleet in Suisun Day, California by the U.S. Navy. Operating out 
of San Francisco and Seattle, the Marine Phoenix carried troops 
and supplies to Sasebo and Yokohama, Japan, and Pusan and 
In’chon, Korea during the war. The ship is pictured in Elliott Bay, 
Seattle, WA in the 1950s. 


Having been given a cot in the dark, 
he woke me at 4:30 A.M. by shooting 
afoot-long rat with a .45 automatic. 
Still zipped up in my sleeping bag 
I tumbled from the cot with a 
crash. Discovering my company, 
'Rocky' offered me cookies, Schrafft 
chocolates, and a cold beer ." 45 

— PFC Sigmund S. Front 
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4th MRBC Compound, Seoul, Korea 1952 



"We don't have running water here 
yet, hut they're working on it. 

— CPL Herbert A. Stevens 
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The recent arrivals had some adjustments to make. 
Gone were "the good old days" in Occupied Japan. In 
a letter home CPL Herb Stevens wrote: "We don't have 
running water here yet, but they're working on it. We 
can go to the 8 th Army Headquarters and take showers 
any time. The latrine is outside, but there's an oil heater 
in it so it isn't so bad. We have a regular mess hall and the 
food is very good." 56 A motor pool truck was available 
to take soldiers to the movies every night. "We are 
supposed to carry a loaded weapon after dark if we're 
out running around, but I don't intend to do much of 
that. The orderly room is on the second floor of Radio 
Seoul. We have a large room with plenty of windows. In 
fact it's a nicer office than we had in Tokyo. We work 6 Vi - 
7 days a week. Korean laborers do most of the dirty work, 
K.P., cleaning and janitor work, etc.," added Stevens. 57 
Outside the compound, the city was still badly torn up, 
but the street cars were running and daily life continued. 
Since the closest battle lines were 35-40 miles away, CPL 
Herb Stevens assured his Aunt Mabel in Pittsburg, KS 
that "we're not up here to fight but rather to broadcast 
propaganda." 58 Combat time in Korea had not been a 
priority for everyone in the MRBC. 

The administrative 1SG, a master sergeant and a 
WWII Italian campaign veteran, elected to stay in Tokyo 
because his tour ended in less than six months. CPL 
Stevens and the field first sergeant shared a room in 
Radio Seoul adjacent to the orderly room. The nominal 
MRBC commander, CPT Leadley, only visited Korea 
periodically. His primary duty as 1 st RB&L S-3 Radio 
Officer took precedence. Radio Tokyo was the unit's 
top priority. But, Leadley's brother-in-law, PFC Jerry 
Swanson, another University of Nebraska grad, did come 
to Korea. 59 Visits by 1 st RB&L leadership were normally 
bi-monthly, overlapping two months to accrue combat 
pay for the senior Psywarriors. 60 

"Several officers from Tokyo including the Company 
Commander [CPT Leadley], Group Commander [LTC 
Homer Shields], and the CO at Riley [Commanding Officer, 
1 st RB&L Rear Detachment, CPT Victor U. Trevola], are here 
and of course stirring up things," confided CPL Stevens in 
late February 1952. 61 CPT Trevola stayed in Korea to inspect, 
test, and evaluate the mobile radio broadcast systems and 
antennas. 62 The visit was part of a whirlwind command visit 
to the 4 th MRBC sites in Seoul, Taegu, Taejon, and Pusan. 

"They brought along a new 1SG as things haven't been 
running according to Hoyle lately," Stevens wrote. 63 "The 
whole administrative set-up of the company and group is 
pretty badly fouled up, but that gives us something to think 
about and keeps our minds occupied. The 1SG [Owens] was 
going to straighten things out. But, he ran into complications 
and soon gave up," explained the company clerk. 64 By mid- 
March 1952, there were telephone lines connecting the four 
4 th MRBC sites and Stevens felt "a little nearer to civilization" 
talking with his buddies. Individual mess kits had been 
replaced by metal trays. The group had a photographer 
visiting to take pictures for a yearbook (1 st RB&L Life and 
Times) scheduled for publication in June 1952. 65 


Koreans relax outside Radio Seoul. 


1SG Preston Owens and the company clerk, CPL Herbert A. 
Stevens, ran the 4th MRBC in Seoul. 


CPL Sig Front is sitting inside the 

recording studio of the AN/MRT-5 adjacent to Radio Seoul. 
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Visiting officers of the 1st RB&L 
pose with 4th MRBC personnel 
following the official opening 
ceremony for Radio Taegu : (Back 
L to R): 1LT Jack F. Brennan, CPT 
Robert A. Leadley, LTC Homer E. 
Shields, 1LT Jerry Stose, and 
1LT Jack G. Morris; (Front L to 
R): 1LT Ray Guth, 1LT William J. 
Eilers, 2LT Eddie Deerfield, and 
1LT Ernest H. Luick. 
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Cover of 1st RB&L Life and Times 1952. 


"We're getting things fixed up here pretty good. We 
have a one-stall shower with hot & cold water. We all have 
air mattresses too. Between 2 houseboys I get my boots 
shined at least once a day, sometimes twice. Yesterday, 
one of them cleaned my carbine. The wife of one of the 
Korean workers here does the laundry for most of the 
fellows. It only costs about $2 a month or the equivalent 
in won,” CPL Stevens explained. "We now have teletype 
service from the orderly room in Seoul to Pusan and the 
Empire House in Tokyo/' 66 


UN soldiers were paid in Military Payment Certificates (MPC) 
or “script” instead of U.S. dollars or South Korea won during 
the war. This example is a Ten Dollar MPC. 

Infantry 1LT Robert L. Darcy, the S-3 Radio Propaganda 
Officer, described the MRBC set-up in a "Circuit Tour" 
report: "The company, located in the northeast corner 
of the city, not far from the 1 st L&L [Loudspeaker & 
Leaflet] Co [EUSA], is comprised of 45 men, about a 
dozen vehicles, a first-rate company mess, a private club, 
a half dozen houseboys, and three or four untouchable 
morale boosters. Radio Seoul operations has LT Don [2LT 
Donald E.] Smith, a pair of CPLs in Vic [Victor] Lee and 
Sig [Sigmund S.] Front, and the usual indispensable staff 
of translators, a typist, etc. Between broadcasting bomb 
warnings and making tape recordings, they manage to 
keep busy and do a fine job." 67 

By the end of March 1952, 4 th MRBC headquarters 
in Seoul and Radio Seoul had sixty-eight personnel; 
3 officers, 36 enlisted men, a bilingual Korean DAC (Chief 
Interpreter and Translator), and 28 local workers (from a 
female stenographer to guards and KPs). Radio Pusan had 
forty-four personnel. The antenna riggers in the Repair 
& Services Section of the three MRB platoons had been 
spread among KBS radio stations with fewer assigned to 
the more developed sites: Pusan (1); Taegu (1); Taejon (4); 
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and Seoul (3). 68 1LT Darcy's "keeping busy" comment was 
a misleading description of the frantic daily broadcast 
production at the stations. 

While the 4 th MRBC headquarters focused on everyday 
military administration, supply, and support for the 
four radio detachments, the daily "routine" in the radio 
stations, though somewhat established, was a hectic 
scramble to fill three broadcasting windows: 0600-0830 
hours; 1130-1430 hours; and 1700-2315 hours. After 
scanning news teletypes. The Korea Times , USIS (United 
States Information Service, the overseas name for the 
United States Information Agency) daily news bulletins, 
and the U.S. Embassy press translations, typically three 
enlisted broadcast script writers typed (wrote) multiple 
assigned fifteen minute presentations, had them edited 
and approved by the station OIC, got them translated, 
assigned to Korean and Chinese announcers, briefed 
their announcer just before air time, and then got back to 
their associated writing assignments. There were no days 
off; they did this "routine" seven days a week. 69 

Kun Ha Kim, one of the bilingual translators who worked 
at Radio Pusan and Radio Seoul after the Armistice, was born 
in Seoul, but raised in North Korea. In August 1945, his 
family fled south when the Russians drove the Japanese 
military from Chung'gin. His family, living north of the 
Han River, were trapped between the fighting forces when 
the ROK Army blew up the bridges. They survived the 
North Korean and Chinese occupations of the capital. Kim, a 


high school graduate with a couple of years at the Seoul and 
Pusan Universities, was a welcome asset. Daily he translated 
the AP and United Press International (UPI) wire service 
news that came by teletype to the 4 th MRBC-supported KBS 
stations. 70 Daily programming tasks also included sending 
broadcast material to the 1 st RB&L in Tokyo. 

Interspersed among these broadcast writing duties at 
Radio Seoul was the requirement to courier four copies 
of The Korea Times and translations of Seoul KBS radio 
station broadcasts to Tokyo every day. This was their 
compilation of local activities/events or "local news 
budget" which could be used immediately in Tokyo or 
give sufficient information immediately useful in the 
overall situation. "While it is a good to keep the 'budget' 
within these limits, remember also that a good-size 
chunk of news going over the wire to Tokyo is fine eye¬ 
wash," explained CPL John L. "Stod" Stoddard in the 
Radio Pusan SOP. (Standing Operating Procedures). 71 

"A weekly Progress Report had to be sent to Tokyo by 
teletype by Tuesday noon. Every Monday someone had 
to collect the weekly report from the UNCACK PIO. This 
roundup of the week's news in and about South Korea 
stressing reconstruction, UN cooperation, and progress 
was recorded. That tape recording with three copies of 
the script had to be couriered to Tokyo to SGT [George K.] 
Menkart, S-3 Radio Section by Tuesday morning." 72 

Seven to ten-day visits to 4 th MRBC radio stations 
in Korea were made by group S-3 and S-2 officers to 
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assess the viability of programs and to "show the flag" 
reminding the "forgotten company" that the command 
appreciated the fine work that the "creative" broadcast 
people and technical specialists were doing in Korea. 
Courtesy calls with the EUSA G-3 Psywar at Seoul 
University and the 1 st L&L gave the officers a better 
understanding of the differences between tactical and 
strategic Psywar. 73 LT Robert Darcy was fortunate 
to participate in the interrogation of a North Korean 
defector, but what he learned was somewhat unsettling. 

The highlight of LT Darcy's 1952 trip was 
"interrogating" a North Korean Army (NKA) security 
officer who defected at Panmunjom on 5 September. 
Darcy accompanied EUSA interrogation officer, LT 
Robert Greenman, to the "cage" (transient POW camp) 
at Yongdung-po. After two hours of listening to the 
questioning, Darcy was anxious to have the POW to tell "the 
people of Korea what he thought about the Communists." 
Hawaiian-born, Korean (P'yongyang) raised, CPL Victor 
Lee taped his comments for possible use in a Psywar radio 
broadcast. 74 But, often the best laid plans go awry. 

The twenty-nine year old NKA defector, LT Lee Dong 
Yup, dispelled a few myths about the effectiveness of 
UN Psywar. While he admitted listening clandestinely 
to VUNC as well as other broadcasts from the South, 
LT Yup particularly enjoyed newscasts, but felt that 
the combat losses were vastly exaggerated. Surrender 
leaflets promising candy and cigarettes were laughed at 
by the soldiers. Yup thought that political propaganda 
was much more effective. Of the UN Psywar leaflets he 
had seen, he liked those best that contained stories of 
North Korean deserters with photos showing them being 
treated like heroes. 75 

After cross-checking other interrogations it became 
apparent that LT Yup deserted for personal reasons 
(untrusted by superiors and slow promotions) rather than 
for having seen the "light of freedom and democracy 
versus the dark world of Communism." He was simply 
an opportunist. There was nothing to indicate that 
Psywar prompted his defection. However, the North 
Korean lieutenant did confirm that a special team had 



The cooperative North Korean and Chinese Communist 
POWs readily agreed to tape-recorded radio broadcasts 
encouraging defections by their fellow comrades. 


briefed his unit that the UN was using biological warfare 
against them. Bottles filled with dead insects were proof 
that germ warfare had been used. Yup did not believe 
it, but also admitted that he did not know how the war 
started until he got to Kaesong. LT Yup was insulted by his 
treatment as a "common POW." He expected to be released 
in the South much like a civilian tired of a job, leaving to 
seek better employment elsewhere, according to Darcy. 76 
While the results were not what he anticipated, the Radio 
Propaganda officer returned to Tokyo more aware of the 
effectiveness of some strategic Psywar programs and 
products and recognized "value added" of the 4 th MRBC 
headquarters in Korea. 

With the company administration and support and 
the mobile radio broadcast systems in country, the 1 st 
RB&L could more easily expand coverage to additional 
KBS stations. Because Radio Pusan was the best 
established, it remained the "mother station" for Korea, 
getting radio Psywar guidance direct from Tokyo. The 
MRBC provided administrative command and control 
and was responsible for shifting organic personnel and 
equipment assets where most needed to best accomplish 
KBS technical and program support. In March 1952, Radio 
Taegu had an eight man element while the newest station. 
Radio Taejon, had eleven personnel counting an antenna 
rigger team. Radio repair and parts were being provided 
to Radio Iri at Kwanju. After setting up an interim Radio 
Namwon to support of the ROK anti-guerrilla Operation 
RAT KILLER, the 4 th MRBC detachment convinced 
the local government of its value, secured approval 
from the ROK Office of Public Information, Minister of 
Communications, and KBS, and prepared construction 
plans and specifications for a 50M won facility. And, the 
MRBC helped KBS identify capabilities and equipment 
needed expand facilities at Radio Kangnung, arranged 
transport of the new radio equipment, and coordinated 
with UNCACK to acquire and ship construction materials 
to expand the station. 77 It was the MRBC headquarters in 
Korea that linked the radio stations together with teletype 
and telephones. 78 Psywar radio reality in Korea was 
well-documented officially and by The Broadcaster, the 



1LT Calvin J. Sing (glasses) interviews a Chinese POW while 
SGT Sol S. Gamis records the session for future broadcast. 
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Robert L. Darcy was born 21 May 1928 in Chicago to a 
former Nebraska farmer-turned truck driver and his wife. 
Baseball, track, and cross country dovetailed with 
duty as the sports and copy editor of the J. Sterling 
Morton High School (Cicero, Illinois) newspaper. Still 
sixteen on VE Day, Darcy went to Morton Junior College 
and worked before enlisting in 1946 to follow his older 
T brother info the service, 97 

After basic training at Fort Knox, Kentucky, with a couple of school buddies. 
Private Darcy was sent to Japan. 11th Airborne Division recruiters from 
Hokkaido promised a sports program and parachute pay. After jump echoo n 
December 1946, Private First Class (PFC) Darcy was assignedtothe division 
Public Information Office (PIO), Sapporo, Japan. There, he trained unit 
PIOs on the principles of journalism, collected hometown news releases prepared 
by the airborne regiments, and covered the first U.S. Army Air Force helicopter 

° n Aftej^ being released from active duty in October 1947, Darcy took advantage^ 
his G.I. Bill benefits, returning to Morton Junior College before beginning 
the fall semester at Knox College in Galesburg, Illinois. As a veteran the 
qualified for advanced ROIC and 137.50 . »Uu Dare, «ae 
editor of the college newspaper, if ter graduation in June M50. to accepted 
a U.S. Army Reserve (USAR) commission in Infantry. Since he had been accepted 
for a Masters program at Indiana University in the fall, Second L ^enant 
<2LT) Darcy agreed to go TDY (temporary duty) to Camp Carson. Color , 
with the 10th Mountain Division. Called to active duty in June 1951. the 
newly-married USAR Infantry lieutenant was assigned to the 10th Mountain s 
86th Infantry Regiment, Fort Riley, Kansas, to instruct basic 
trainees at their Camp Funston site. w 

2LT Darcy supervised sandbag operations and led patrols in t_e 
flooded downtown section of Manhattan, KS to deter looting. In 
August 1951, Darcy was sent to the U.S. Army General School Psywar 
Unit Officers Course (30-0-14). He was pulled from the Psywar course 
on 10 September to attend the Associate Infantry 
Company Officers Course for USAR officers at Fort 
Benning, GA, By graduation in mid-February 1952, 

2LT Darcy had orders to FECOM. The junior officer 
flew from Travis Air Base, California, to Japan where 
First Lieutenant (1LT) Alvin S. Yudkoff recruited him 
for the 1st RB&L. ,0 


CPL Herbert A. 
4th MRBC Clerk 


Stevens, 


Herbert A. Stevens, born 31 July 1928, grew up on 
a 160-acre Pittsburg, Kansas, farm raising wheat, 
corn, beans, hogs, chickens, and cows. After 
graduating from Cherokee High School in May 1946, 
he started classes at Kansas State Teachers College. 

Completion of a Bachelor of Science in accounting and 
commerce (May 1950) led to a job at the National Bank 
of Pittsburg. Stevens was drafted in March 1951, and 

sent to th e 10th Infantry Division (ID) at Camp Funston, Fort Riley, 
KS f0r ba . sic combat training (BCT) until June 1951. A 
Kuy|ILi[j| s b° r t stint of filling sandbags during the flood of 
^51 was followed by overseas orders. PVT Stevens, a 
clerk by military occupational specialty (MOS). was to 
be one of ten individual replacements for the 1st RB&L 
that left San Francisco aboard the USNS General John 
Pope (T-AP-110) straight to Yokohama. The Army clerk 
■MgXV typed actions for the troop commander to break the 

WMSaaMg monotony of the voyage. In Tokyo, PVT Stevens was assigned as 

the unit clerk for 4th Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company 
(MRBC) led by WWH infantryman Captain (CPT) Robert A. Leadley. 94 


Infantry 1LT Robert L. Darcy, 

1st RB&L Group, S-3 Radio Propaganda Officer 
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Kun Ha Kim, 

Radio Pusan & Radio Seoul Translator 


Kun Ha Kim, born in Seoul, Korea, 20 July 1930, was 
the oldest son of five children in a small home 
builder's family- Work caused his father to move the 
family north to Unggi, near the Tumen River, bordering 
the Soviet Union. They were living in Chung 1 gin in August 1945 when Russian 
forces attacked the Japanese military at the seaport. The city became a 
battleground- The Kim family, like thousands of Koreans, abandoned their 
home and fled into the mountains- After the Russians captured the port, 
they returned to discover that there was nothing left. They joined other 
refugees heading south atop railroad freight cars. At the 3&th Parallel, 
the family exhausted their money on a guide to cross the frozen river at 
night- North Korean border guards fired on the family fleeing Communism- 91 

After walking to Seoul, the Kim family sought temporary refuge in a UN 
refugee camp- After being deloused with DDT, they were given shelter and 
food, registered and released. His father built them a home on a hillside 
outside the city- Kun Ha Kim finished high school in the winter of 1949 
and started classes at Seoul National University the following spring- 
When the South Korean military blew up the Han River bridge north of the 
capital, the Kims were trapped by the invading North Koreans* Kim and his 
brother were among those South Koreans rounded up to listen to North Korean 
Premier Kim II Sung's national unification speech in Seoul in early July 1950. 
Fearing military conscription, his father built an underground shelter 
below the house where his two sons spent three months hiding from North 
Korean Army (NKA) patrols- News of UN landings at Inch r on prompted his 
brother to emerge prematurely- Captured by the NKA, he escaped a week later 
after the truck convoy in which he was riding was strafed. Kun Ha Kim was drafted 
by the ROK Reserve Army. But, after several weeks training at Taegu, the soldiers 
were released because the general had stolen the command's money. 92 

Several weeks of stevedoring at night in Pusan harbor convinced Kim to 
seek other work. Tutoring the sons of Mr- Choon Sun Yang, President of Heung 
Hwa Manufacturing company in Seoul, opened the way to Pusan University, When 
this Job ended, an uncle told him that the Americans operating Radio Pusan 
needed translators, Kim worked at the KBS facility until he moved back to 
Seoul after the Armistice, He translated AP and United Press International 
(UPI) wire service news. 93 Before returning to the States, West Virginian 
1LT William C. Shepard, 4th MRBC, had agreed to sponsor Kim if he was accepted 
at an American university. The Radio Seoul worker submitted a university 
application that a friend was not going to use. Quite poor, Kim explained in 
his application that he could not attend without financial assistance. Much 
to his surprise, a month later, Duke University offered him a full scholar¬ 
ship. Pledging to honor his mentor (Mr. Choon Sun Yang), Kun Ha Kim set off 
for Durham, North Carolina, in 1955- Three and a half years later he finished 
a B.S- in Mechanical Engineering- To show his gratitude to Mr, Yang, Kim accepted 
an Industrial Engineering graduate fellowship at Columbia University . % Dr- Kun Ha 
°Ken fr Kim is a Professor Emeritus at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
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I n early 1952, the 1 st Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet Group 
(1 st RB&L) integrated its organic Psywar capabilities to 
complement UN strategic air operations. Far East Air Forces 
Command (FEAF) had to keep pressure on Communist 
military units, try to influence UN Command (UNC) 
armistice negotiations, minimize enemy air attack threats, 
provide close air support (CAS) for UNC forces, and 
interdict enemy logistical and communications systems. 1 
Bomb warning leaflet drops coupled with radio broadcasts 
were natural Psywar operations. It prepared the 1 st RB&L to 
execute Plan PATRIOT emphasizing Korean Independence. 2 
These two efforts provided good examples for depiction 
in Operation EYEWASH, a traveling public information 
display that explained strategic and tactical Psywar 
operations in Korea to a variety of audiences in Japan. 

The purpose of this article is to show how 1 st RB&L 
expanded the UN air, sea, and ground power Psywar 
theme to exploit the Allied strategic bombing campaign in 
Korea. It will describe how that integrated effort prepared 
the Psywar group for Plan PATRIOT, a dramatic, full 
spectrum documentary that commemorated Independence 
Day in South Korea. These two missions brought all 
1 st RB&L capabilities into play and provided good material 
to illustrate tactical and strategic Psywar operations for 
Operation EYEWASH. These major successes earned 
accolades from the Far East Command (FECOM) G-2 
Psywar Section and the South Korean president, Syngman 
Rhee. Though the 1 st RB&L Operations and Intelligence 
Sections unilaterally developed the bomb warning leaflet 
mission, its well-coordinated linkage to the FEAF strategic 
bombing campaign was a Psywar coup. Identifying key 
players will promote better understanding and 
appreciation of these accomplishments. 

The 1 st RB&L Operations section responsible for Psywar 
leaflet operations was headed by two WWII veterans. 
Signal Corps Captain (CPT) Edward C. Janicek and Field 
Artillery First Lieutenant (1LT) Robert D.B. Carlisle. 



CPT Edward C. Janicek (center, seated), 1st RB&L S-3 
Operations Officer, provided guidance on the latest Psywar 
leaflet to (L to R) 1LT Elwin D. Hatfield, Chief, Leaflet Section, 
the Chinese cultural advisor, retired Nationalist Chinese 
Brigadier Zeng-tse Wong, 2LT Roy A. Gallant, Operations 
Section, and 1LT Frank R. Mickelsen, Chief, Art Section. 


Another artilleryman. Second Lieutenant (2LT) James B. 
Haynes, Jr., Officer-in-Charge (OIC) of the Information 
& Education (I&E) Section, developed the Psywar bomb 
target list. Veteran CPT Robert A. Horn and Corporal 
(CPL) Thomas M. Klein were the Intelligence Section. 
Sergeant (SGT) Henry "Hank" Cavanaugh served as 
Operations Sergeant in the S-3. The Operations, Leaflets, 
I&E, and Graphics Sections of S-3 collaborated closely 
with the S-2 researching bomb targets and developing 
weekly leaflet target lists based on industrial studies of 
North Korea and the FEAF strategic bombing priorities. 
The Radio Section, S-3, composed the broadcast warnings 
for dissemination by Radio Pusan. 3 

With input from the RB&L staff elements a Psywar 
leaflet bomb target list was prepared and updated weekly. It 
supported the priorities of the strategic bombing campaign. 
2LT Haynes, the chief coordinator, became de facto Liaison 
Officer to FEAF. As such, weekly he presented a list of 
seventy-eight leaflet targets to the 1 st RB&L commander. 
Military Police Corps (MPC) Lieutenant Colonel (LTC) 
Homer E. Shields, a WWII North Africa and France Psywar 
veteran, and Colonel (COL) C. Woodall Greene, Director, 
G-2 Psywar, FECOM for approval. Greene had served as 
General (GEN) Douglas A. MacArthur's Psywar Officer in 
the Southwest Pacific. There was nothing "magic" about 
the number "78"; it just happened to be the number of 
planned FEAF bombing missions at the time Psywar began 
compiling leaflet target lists. 4 

Once approved, LT Haynes hand-carried the list 
several blocks down the street to the FEAF headquarters 
for mission scheduling. There, the FECOM air component 
command staff that controlled all UN and U.S. air assets 
in theater turned the Psywar leaflet target list into air 
mission requests. That simple, routine "joint" staff action 
changed after the Secretary of the Air Force, Harold K. 
Finletter, praised FEAF for its "humanitarian bombing 
campaign in Korea." 5 



WWI Field Artillery Captain, 
Harold K. Finletter, 
succeeded William Stuart 
“Stuart” Symington as the 
second Secretary of the Air 
Force (24 April 1950 to 20 
January 1953). 



2LT James B. Haynes, Jr. 
became the 1st RB&L 
liaison officer to Far East 
Air Forces Command 
(FEAF) in Tokyo. 
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United Nations bombers will destroy Communist war supplies, 
industries, and military targets in your town tonight. 
I'll repeat that. United Nations bombers will be over tonight 
to destroy military targets. Leave Sinchon now. Seek shelter! 
Get out of the danger area! The United Nations wants to save 
your life. The UN Air Force seeks only to destroy the 
war materials of the Communist aggressors. 

Don't be destroyed with them! Leave Sinchon now ! 8 




Korean translator Chang Sang Noon (L) 
listens as the Radio Seoul production 
man. CPL Sigmund S. "Sig" Front (R). 
explains a broadcast. 


The ad hoc joint integration accomplished by the 
1 st RB&L suddenly took on more importance. COL Greene, 
G-2 Psywar, adroitly deflected FEAF Lieutenant General 
(LTG) Otto P. Weyland's "lightning bolt" to LTC Shields. 
LT Haynes was directed to deliver his list of seventy- 
eight targets to FEAF headquarters as soon as possible. 
"When I got there, a red-faced Air Force colonel was 
waiting inside the entrance. He snatched the list from 
me, mumbled something about second lieutenants, and 
stormed off," remembered Haynes. "I knew then that my 
leaflet target list would no longer be treated routinely by 
the Air Force.. .and fortunately I had already flown a B-29 
Superfortress leaflet mission in September 1951." 6 

With the UN humanitarian bomb raid warnings the 
Psywar leaflet and radio themes were able to expand 
beyond the threat of artillery and naval gunfire barrages. 
The art staff worked on leaflet designs, while the 
3 rd Reproduction Company, at the FECOM Publication 
Center facilities in Motosumiyoshi, mass printed leaflets on 
Webendorfer Offset and Harris LTV Stream-Fed presses. 7 
Then, the leaflets were packaged in door bundles for C-47 
Skytrain delivery in Korea or loaded as rolls into M129E1/E2 
500 lb. leaflet bombs for B-29 squadrons stationed in Japan 
and B-26 Invader elements on the peninsula. Dates, times, 
and sites of the FEAF bombing targets were contained in 
teletype messages to the 4 th Mobile Radio Broadcasting 
Company (MRBC) stations in Korea. The U.S. Army radio 
officers at each KBS station were responsible for writing 
and broadcasting humanitarian bomb warnings an hour 
before the air attacks. 

The radio warning announcement shown in this article 
was one of several hundred broadcast into North Korea in 
support of Operation "HOAX," the FECOM deception plan 
executed in mid-October 1952 to force the Communists 
back to the Armistice negotiation table. 9 FEAF medium 
and light bombers combined with Allied, U.S. Navy, and 
FEAF fighter bombers averaged 1,000 sorties a day based 


on Plans DEADLOCK and STRIKE supporting "HOAX." 
Military and industrial targets in North Korea were bombed, 
rocketed, napalmed, and machine gunned day and night 
when Communists stalled Armistice talks at Panmunjom. 10 
This combined UN-Army-Air Force-Navy effort employing 
the full spectrum of 1 st RB&L capabilities prepared the unit 
for a special mission—highlighting Korean Independence 
Day, 1 March 1919. 

In conjunction with the bomb target warning campaign, 
the 1 st RB&L mounted a two-pronged Psywar operation 
called Plan PATRIOT in early 1952. It was to remind South 
Koreans that the Proclamation of Independence from 
Japan on 1 March 1919 was a defiant manifestation of 
nationalism. Preserving their independence was portrayed 
as a symbol of pride for the South Korean people. The 
1 st RB&L capitalized on this Psywar opportunity. 

Plan PATRIOT depended upon leaflets from Japan 
and radio broadcasts originating in Korea. Since the 
3 rd Reproduction Company had just received the "Cadillac" 
model of printing presses from the States, PATRIOT 
provided an opportunity to demonstrate its worth. This 
state-of-the-art printing machine was the 35" x 45" 
Harris LTV Stream-Fed Multi-Lithograph press, capable 
of printing four-color leaflets in a single run. The older 
17" x 22" Webendorfer Lithograph presses required 
separate print runs as each color was layered onto a 
paper product. This was tedious, demanding, and time- 
consuming because separate lithograph plates had to 
be "cut" for each color in the design. Print men had to 
fastidiously align the paper between color runs. 11 The 
leaflet "test run" prior to preparing the Plan PATRIOT 
products combined the UN flag with the national colors 
of the fifty-four member states. 12 As plans were made 
to print the flag leaflets, research on the 1 March 1919 
activities was being done by the Group S-2 and S-3 
Information & Education Sections to help artists portray 
Independence activities. 
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Operation HOAX: The Kojo Invasion Deception of 1952 



At Taegu 187th Airborne Regimental Combat Team (ARCT) 
paratroopers boarded C-119s and were flown to Japan. They 
donned parachutes and “Mae West” life preservers before 
boarding a 483rd Troop Carrier Wing U.S. Air Force C-119 
Flying Boxcar. 



Practice mass airdrops of the 187th ARCT were made in the 
Naktong Valley of Korea with C-119 aircraft in October 1950. 

(AP Photo) 


It was suggested that infantry pre-deployment amphibious 
training be used as part of the deception. LCMs unloading 
and LVTs standing by on the Kalmo Pando beaches, near 
Wonsan, North Korea, 26 October 1950 was typical of the 
amphibious training done in Korea. 


During an interview First Lieutenant (1LT) James B. 
Haynes, Jr., 1 st Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet Group 
(RB&L) S-3 Liaison Officer (LNO) to Far East Air Force 
(FEAF) for Psywar leaflet targeting, mentioned a classified 
operation in the fall of 1952. He did not remember the 
codename and simply referred to it as Operation "HOAX." 
Lieutenant Colonel (LTC) Homer E. Shields, the 1 st Radio 
Broadcasting and Leaflet Group (1 st RB&L) commander, 
established a temporary operations center. A Military 
Policeman (MP) was posted outside to control access to 
the room. All materials were locked in a safe nightly. 25 The 
1 st RB&L team formulated a special Psywar leaflet, got it 
approved, and printed in Yokohama. 26 It became part of 
the Psywar Annex to a very sensitive Far East Command 
(FECOM) deception plan. 

UN naval surface operations in the summer of 1952 
were routine blockade and patrol of the Korean coast, mine 
sweeping, and bombardment of coastal infrastructure 
(railways, roads, and shore batteries). 27 A coincidental 
assembly of Combined Task Force (CTF) 90 gunnery ships, 
the Naval Forces Far East (NFFE) Amphibious Force, 
and four fast attack aircraft carriers in September 1952 
prompted Rear Admiral (RAdm) Francis X. Mclnerney, the 
CTF 90 commander, to suggest that the infantry regiment 
pre-deployment amphibious training be used as part of a 
major deception. 28 Vice Admiral (VAdm) Robert P. Briscoe, 
the NFFE commander, supported the idea. 

General Mark W. Clark, the UN Commander, had been 
looking for an opportunity to "alarm" the Communists. 
The NFFE recommendation fit his needs and Clark 
directed the preparation of an operation plan. Two 
separate amphibious assault options at Kojo, a coastal 
village halfway between Wonsan and the bomb line, 
were planned: the biggest was a landing by two infantry 
divisions in column; and the smallest, an assault by a 
single regimental combat team (RCT). The planners 
were kept in the dark; only senior leaders knew that it 
was a deception. The 8 th Cavalry Regiment, 1 st Cavalry 
Division, loaded amphibious ships in Hokkaido, Japan, 
bound for Korea. On 12 October 1952 [D-Day minus 
3 (D-3)], amphibious assault landing rehearsals were 
conducted at Kangnung in 25 knot wind-whipped seas. 29 
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Simultaneously, the Naval Advance Force (Battleship 
Iowa , two heavy cruisers, and a flotilla of destroyers) 
bombarded the Kojo landing zone with naval gunfire 
while the four fast attack aircraft carriers launched 
airstrikes. General Otto P. Weyland, Far East Air Forces 
(FEAF) commander, ordered ten days of intensified air 
attacks against eastern North Korea to coincide with the 
NFFE efforts. Psywar warning leaflets would precede 
major airstrikes. A remarkable 667 sorties were flown by 
the two air fleets on D-3. 

For three days mass parachute drops by the 187 th 
Airborne Regimental Combat Team (ARCT) were made in 
the Naktong Valley using C-46 Commando and C-119 Flying 
Boxcar aircraft. The airborne assault objective was Simpo-ri. 
During the night of 13-14 October (D-l), two U.S. IX Corps 
infantry battalions launched attacks to seize 'Triangle Hill" 
and "Sniper Ridge" along the Main Line of Resistance (MLR) 
near Kumwha (Operation SHOWDOWN). The preparations 
were done, but poor weather on D-Day (15 October 1952) 
delayed airstrikes and the amphibious assaults. 30 

Low clouds hindered the naval bombardment before 
the amphibious deception and the close air support (CAS). 
High, 50-knot seas threatened the boat landings. But, the 
airborne assault feint was executed on D-Day. Before 
dawn thirty-two C-119s had taken off from Ashiya Airbase 
in Japan heading to Korea. As they landed sequentially 
at Taegu, 187 th ARCT paratroopers clambered aboard 
while a second airborne assault echelon was trucked 
to an airfield closer to the MLR. The air transport fleet 
assembled in formation over Taegu, then dropped down 
to 800 feet (parachute drop altitude) over Chorwon. Just 
short of penetrating North Korea, the air flotilla wheeled 
to the east and headed for Japan with thirty planeloads of 
disgruntled combat ready paratroopers. 31 

About 2 P.M., seven waves of landing craft (minus 
troops) set off in high seas for the line of departure (LD) 
offshore Kojo. After crossing the LD, the vessels swung 
back seaward to mask their lack of occupants. By nightfall 
the amphibious fleet was docked at Pohang, unloading 
the 8 th Cavalry Regiment. On D+l, the remainder of the 
187 th ARCT paratroopers, their vehicles, and equipment 
was loaded aboard those same ships to go to Japan. 32 


I 



A Landing Ship, Tank (LST) approaching Pusan Harbor in the 
summer of 1950. (Photo courtesy of John Rich) 


The question was: "Who was deceived?" Most American 
participants were fooled. The special Psywar leaflets printed 
to support the deception were destroyed. However, 
the standard Psywar warning leaflets continued to be 
dropped before scheduled bombing raids and the naval 
bombardments. Some of the unknowing air commanders 
were quite upset. Their pilots had assumed risks acceptable 
for a major amphibious landing. Five aircraft were shot 
down and two minesweepers damaged. Belief that the 
war was finally getting off dead center raised hopes and 
created excitement as the feint operations escalated. But, 
that elation was short lived especially after reality hit 
home with the American troops, airmen, and sailors. The 
1 st RB&L planners and leaflet preparers were among the 
"unwitting players." 33 

No enemy movements of magnitude were detected 
around Wonsan to counter airborne and amphibious 
assaults during the preparatory and execution phases of 
the deception. However, on D+l, North Korean Premier 
Kim II Sung and Minister Peng The-huai from Communist 
China sent a strongly worded protest to General Mark 
W. Clark complaining about the recess in the Armistice 
negotiations. 34 Allied bombing attacks, airstrikes, and 
naval bombardments had some effect. 
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Two soldiers from the 3rd Reproduction Company, 
Corporal (CPL) Seguisfredo Mercado (L) and Private 
First Class (PFC) Wilfred Lopez, carefully stack rolls 
of leaflets into a M129E1/E2 500 lb. leaflet bomb. 

While 1 st RB&L Korean artists in Tokyo sketched leaflet 
proposals supporting the Independence Day theme, radio 
broadcast writers worked on dramatic commentaries for 
Plan PATRIOT which were to be ready by 19 February 
1952. 13 In the meantime, 2LT Frank R. Mickelsen, the 
S-3 Graphics Section leader, and CPL Francis J. "Frank" 
Jackmen, a 3 rd Reproduction Company soldier, visiting 
POW (prisoner of war) camps around Pusan to interrogate 
prisoners on the effectiveness of the 1 st RB&L surrender 
leaflets, were enlisted by 2LT Eddie Deerfield at Radio 
Pusan. He wanted the port city searched for original 
signatories of the Proclamation of Independence. With 
help from the police, government officials. Radio Pusan 
interpreters, and interested citizens, the American soldiers 
managed to find three of the original thirty-one signers: 
two in Pusan (Assemblyman Lee Kap Sung and La In 
Hyop) and a third, O Se Chong, in Taegu, living in abject 
poverty, forgotten. The Radio Taegu detachment personnel 
recorded O Se Chong's recollections. The commentaries 
were completed on 23 February 1952 for airing on the Voice 
of the UN Command (VUNC ) from Radio Tokyo studios and 
rebroadcast from KBS stations in Korea. 14 This initiative 
prompted more ideas. 

Special speeches by President Syngman Rhee and 
Lieutenant General (LTG) James A. Van Fleet, the EUSA 
commander, reinforced the significance of Korean 
Independence Day in 1952. Their recorded proclamations 
(LT Deerfield did President Rhee in Pusan and CPL 
Sigmund S. "Sig" Front did LTG Van Fleet in Seoul) 
connected the independence theme to war against the 
Communists. These recordings, one of which highlighted 
the sound of the Independence Gong (like our Liberty Bell), 
were sent to Tokyo to be incorporated into the broadcast 
programming. 15 Deerfield reviewed the recording of 
President Rhee's speech with U.S. Ambassador John J. 
Muccio and his staff on 26 February 1952. The ambassador 
commented that the "speech was extremely mild compared 
to previous remarks" and left LT Deerfield to negotiate 



Republic of Korea President LTG James A. Van Fleet, 
Syngman Rhee EUSA commander 


redaction of "two offensive paragraphs" with Mr. Minn 
Tuk Ki. 16 This completed the preparations. 

Just twelve days after being alerted to prepare Plan 
PATRIOT, 1 st RB&L was ready to execute. Six special 
multi-color propaganda leaflets that commemorated 
Korean independence had been produced, printed, and 
packaged for air delivery (24,445,000 were printed in eight 
days). 17 The Korean weekly news sheets for 29 February 
had a color headline connected to the Independence 
Day celebration. 18 An hour and a half of daily radio 
programming was dedicated by VUNC broadcasting 
from Radio Tokyo facilities. Plan PATRIOT, showing 
the solidarity of the UN alliance behind South Korea's 
fight against Communism, was approved to run from 
27 February through 2 March 1952. 19 

Considering that the execution would originate from 
Radio Pusan with reprogramming by all other KBS radio 
stations and VUNC , Plan PATRIOT demonstrated full 
spectrum exploitation of a Psywar theme. It epitomized 
the "most powerful Psywar program, a dramatic 
commentary that smoothly blended news and drama 
into something more easily digested and retained longer 
by the primary 'target audience,' the South Koreans" 22 
According to 1 st RB&L Command Report No. 7, Plan 
PATRIOT turned February 1952 into a "banner month" 
for the Psywarriors because all elements in Japan and 
Korea contributed to the success 23 

These well-executed missions caused the FECOM staff 
to enlist the assistance of the 1 st RB&L in a deception 
plan called Operation "HOAX." Continued recalcitrance 
of Communist negotiators at the Armistice negotiations 
despite increased air and naval bombardment of 
North Korea prompted drastic measures—threat of 
UN amphibious and airborne invasions behind enemy 
lines. (See Operation "HOAX" sidebar). The deception 
plan, rehearsed and executed, however, did not cause 
the Communists to reinforce Wonsan to block an Allied 
"invasion." Successful or not, the Chinese and North 
Korean delegates did return to Panmunjom shortly 
afterwards 24 Despite these successes, promoting Psywar 
capabilities was a constant for the 1 st RB&L. 

The arrival of two Army National Guard infantry 
divisions, the 45 th and 40 th , in Japan was the impetus behind 
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the 1 st RB&L Operation EYEWASH, an impressive Psywar 
public information briefing with an illustrative traveling 
display of tactical and strategic capabilities. Designed to 
promote better understanding of, and appreciation for 
Psy war, the visual "story boards" contained operational 
photographs and actual propaganda leaflets. While the 
mission was shelved in January 1952, it was resurrected 
later in the year. 35 

"FEC Psywar's most ambitious production-piece to 
date hit the boards in a cleverly written, smoothly 
directed dramatic presentation designed to tell the story 
of Psy war," said The Proper Gander. The hour-long drama, 
"The Psywar Caper," directed by CPT Robert A. Leadley 
and 1LT Jack F. Brembeck, incorporating modern radio 


and visual techniques, was capped by a "stupendous 
leaflet-drop finale." 38 "The Caper" was along the lines of 
a popular American radio program, "Sam Spade: Private 
Eye." SGT Leon H. "Lee" Nelson played "'Bogie/ a shamus 
with a past" while CPL Hanno Fuchs took Kay Dale [Armed 
Forces Radio Station (. AFRS ) Tokyo], acting as "Bogie's" 
co-worker/secretary, through all the steps of writing and 
producing Psywar radio shows broadcast in Korean. Then, 
leaflet production was explained by more Psywarrior 
"actors." Ideas, target audience, artwork, calligraphy, 
and press work were "whipped out in brisk fast-paced" 
dramatically-lighted scenes with realistic sound effects. 
The darkened finale started with a rising drone of B-29 
Superfortresses approaching overhead. As the B-29 sounds 
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KBS "Proclamation o£ Independence" Programming 
(via JJadio Pusan) 


1830 Children's Hoar Patriotic poem about March 1 

9-no Microphone Interview Discussion of hopes for future 


TWedav, 28 February 

0900 Home Hour 
1830 Children 1 & Hour 


Women in the March 1 st Movement 
Songs of March l 8t 


Friday. 29 February 

0800 Memo to Home 
1830 Children's Hour 
1945 Hound Table Talk 
1900 Special 


Saturday 

f 1 March 

0645 

Special 

0800 

Home Hour 

1000 

Special 

1745 

Special 

1815 

Special 


1830 

Children's Hour 

1845 

Special 

1915 

Special 

1930 

Special 

2130 

Special 

Sunday. 

2 March 

1745 

Special 

1845 

Special 


Spirit of March 1 st 
Drama on March 1 st Movement 
Historical significance of March I s 
ftOK Gen Lee Han Limb on Independence 


Beading of original Proclamation 
of Independence 

Plans for March 1 st observance 
Remote pickup of March 1 st 
Anniversary Ceremony in Korea 
Speech by Defense Minister Lee Ki Bong 
Speech by President Rhee to school children 
Drama on March I et movement 
Speech by Park Cong Hva* president, 
Seoul Press 

Speech by Assembly woman Mrs- Pak Sun Chun 
Drama to commemorate March I s 
Reading of President Rhee*8 proclamation 

Patriotic songs „ 

Chorus in spirit of Independence 
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his 29 February Korean Independence 
j commentary how the UK was helping 
*ea help herself. He also described 
* various US agencies were working 
lh the ROK government on a huge 
habilitation program that would 
pair war damages countrywide. 21 


Hr. tun Chul Sung* the most popular 
broadcaster at Radio Fusan- 
did three commentaries daily. 









Operation EYEWASH 


Operation EYEWASH entailed designing and producing 
a twelve-panel traveling Psywar field exhibit. It was to 
demonstrate how Psywar used various media (print, 
radio broadcasting, and loudspeakers) at the tactical and 
strategic levels. The exhibit was to educate personnel 


on capabilities and show how Psywar complemented 
combat operations. 36 EYEWASH was first demonstrated 
to the FECOM Women's Club on 15 May 1952 in the 
Tokyo Officers' Club. 37 


Psywar Planning Display, 
Tokyo, 1952. 
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Charged with telling the Psywar story that demonstrated graphics, illustrations, and photographs. The verbiage 
tactical and strategic capabilities with operational explained everything concisely and clearly. These period 
examples. Sergeants John A. Davenport, Larry Meyer, photos demonstrate the quality of the production 
and Robert C. McConaughey did an outstanding job and show why the three sergeants were specifically 
laying out a very complicated, educational exhibit using commended by LTC Shields, the 1 st RB&L commander. 
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1st RB&L Group leaflets to encourage civilian 
support during Operation RAT KILLER. 
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ttievo.ce of freedom 


Psywar 

Employment 

Display, 

Tokyo, 1952, 

misnamed 

Operation 

RAT KILLER. 


Major General (MG) Paik Sun-yup conducted the largest 
anti-guerrilla campaign of the war in southwestern Korea 
from December 1951 to March 1952. With loudspeaker 
teams from the Eighth Army 1 st Loudspeaker & Leaflet 
Company and leaflets and a mobile radio station from 1 st 
Radio Broadcasting & Leaflet Group (RB&L) broadcasting 
surrender appeals in conjunction with his 'cordon & search' 
tactics, great success was achieved. After two operational 
phases, nearly 6,000 guerrillas/bandits had been captured 


and 4,500 killed. By the end of RAT KILLER, Task Force 
Paik had managed to kill or capture 19,000 insurgents. 1 

Endnotes 

1 1 st Radio Broadcasting & Leaflet Group leaflet #8377, “Dissident Elements in South 

Korea,” 13 December 1952, Robert L. Darcy Papers, Box 4, Folder 4, Manuscript 
Collection, U.S. Army History Institute, Carlisle, PA; John A. Squicciarini, 1 st 
L&L, interview by Dr. Charles H. Briscoe, 30 November 2004, USASOC History 
Office Classified Files, Fort Bragg, NC; Walter G. Hermes, Truce Tent and Fighting 
Front, United States Army in the Korean War (Washington, DC: U.S. Army Center 
of Military History, 2005), 182-183. 
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faded thousands of specially-designed Psywar leaflets 
fluttered down on the delighted, applauding audience. It 
was plain that Psywar sold itself that afternoon. 39 "Mom 
(Mrs. Homer E. Shields) was the 'hit for the day' among 
the FECOM ladies. Dad had already taken my younger 
brother, Joe, and me to lunch at the Club to see the 
display," remembered Timothy L. Shields. "It was really 
done well." 40 

Operation EYEWASH was a collective effort. More than 
fifty people were involved in "The Psywar Caper" and 
"untold hundreds of hours" were invested to prepare and 
validate the presentation. 41 The key architects of the mobile 
Psywar display. Sergeants John A. Davenport, a Franklin 
School of Professional Art [New York City (NYC)] graduate, 
Larry Meyer, a Pratt Institute (NYC) artist/illustrator, 
and Robert C. McConaughey, a University of Nebraska 
journalist, received Certificates of Achievement and Letters 
of Commendation from LTC Shields. 42 EYEWASH was 
ready to educate the U.S. Army infantry divisions in Japan 
on Psywar. 

The successful accomplishment of these missions 
demonstrated that the 1 st RB&L was fully capable of 
coordinating and executing a variety of missions 
simultaneously with FEAF and the South Korean 
government. Unintentionally, the 1 st RB&L had demonstrated 


how strategic Army Psywar could improve the UN air 
campaign. The Korean Independence Day programs that 
personally involved President Syngman Rhee were a UN 
Psywar coup because it boosted the ego of the longtime 
nationalist and gave Washington and New York a temporary 
respite from his reunification rhetoric. After surpassing the 
one billion mark for Psywar leaflets dropped on North Korea 
in December 1951 and with well-established broadcast 
programming at VUNC and Radio Pusan , the G-2 Psywar 
Division shifted from direct involvement in all aspects of 
Psywar to simply providing strategic Psywar guidance and 
approving 1 st RB&L products. The bomb warning leaflets 
and Plan PATRIOT showed that Psywar was 'value-added' to 
UN combat operations in Korea. Operation EYEWASH 
illustrated how the 1 st RB&L applied all of its Psywar 
capabilities to support UN and FECOM war efforts. ♦ 


Charles H. Briscoe has been the USASOC Command 
Historian since 2000. A graduate of The Citadel , this 
retired Army special operations officer earned his PhD 
from the University of South Carolina. Current research 
interests include Army special operations during the 
Korean War , in El Salvador , and the Lodge Act. 


SGT Robert C. McConaughey, 

3-3 Information & Education Section, 

1st Radio Broadcasting & Leaflet Group 

Robert C. McConaughey was born 23 March 1928 in 
Lincoln, Nebraska to a banker father and a mother 
who managed the university bookstore* Be wrote for 
the newspaper and yearbook before graduating from 
Lincoln High School in 1945. Majoring in journalism 

_ at the University of Nebraska, McConaughey worked 

summers for JMS. After completing his degree in 1949, he was a news and 
sports commentator and late night disc jockey at £LMS until drafted in the 
fall of 1950. Six weeks of infantry basic training at Fort Riley, KS preceded 
six weeks of chemical warfare schooling at Edgewood Arsenal, MD. Then, the 
smoke generator operator with a college degree was sent to Fort Hyer, VA to 
be evaluated for Psywar. Private (PVT) McConaughey was among the first three 
sent to the 5021“- ASU (later 5021“ Psywar AU) at Fort Riley. KS, There, he began 
researching and writing lessons plans for Psywar Courses. When Private First 
Class (PFC) Frank A. Tennant, a UCLA journalism graduate, started the 1“ RB&L 
newspaper. The Proper Gander, at Fort Riley. PFC ''Magoo" McConaughey was drafted 
as a writer and later became co-editor. As a Sergeant (SGT) he was NCOIC 
(Non-Commissioned Officer in Charge) of the S-3 Information & Education 
Section, the impetus behind the unit Christmas card in 1951. a key player in 
Operation EYEWASH, and co-editor of The Life and Times in 1952. 1LT James B. 
Haynes, Jr. said it best: "SGT ’Magoo' ran the I&E Section: he was really 
the one in charge, especially so when I was the liaison Officer to FEAF. 1,13 
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March 1st and Plan PATRIOT 


by Charles H. Briscoe 



and students at home were not deterred by the rebuffs 
and appealed to religious leaders for support. 1 


Independence Proclamation signatories gathered in a Seoul 
teahouse on 1 March 1919 to sign the document. 


This watercolor depicts the clashes between Korean citizens and Japanese military and police after the Independence 
Proclamation was made public. 




Korean Independence, 1 March 1919 

On 22 August 1910, Japan formally annexed Korea, 
ending the Choson dynasty. General Terauchi Masatake 
became the first governor-general of Korea and Japanese 
minister of armed forces. Religion was the only 
organized activity permitted by the Japanese military 
government. During the Paris Peace Conference in 
January 1919, President Woodrow Wilson promulgated 
self-determination for oppressed peoples everywhere. 
Though Korean nationalists applied, attendance 
was denied to Dr. Syngman Rhee, head of the North 
American Korean delegation and to the exiled New Korea 
Youth Party representative who carried a petition for 
independence. However, Korean university intellectuals 












Thus, on 1 March 1919, Son Pyonghi read the Proclamation 
of Independence in Pagoda Park, Seoul. Secretly authored 
by poet Ch'oe Namson, the proclamation had been signed 
by thirty-one Christian, Ch'ondogyo, and Buddhist 
leaders. The signatories and students that had rallied a 
crowd were quickly arrested and interrogated. Nonviolent 
demonstrations spread like wildfire throughout Korea 
as did the simple mantra, "Mansei (Long live) Korean 
independence!" The gatherings prompted Japanese 
authorities to respond and violence escalated. After 
six weeks more than 7,000 Koreans were dead, another 
15,000 injured, and 40,000 imprisoned. 2 

The "March 1 Movement" spawned no less than five 
provisional governments in Seoul, Vladivostok, and 
Shanghai. They were finally united in Shanghai on 
9 November 1919 as the Provisional Government of the 
Republic of Korea. American-educated Dr. Syngman Rhee 
was named president and General Li Tung Hui, the prime 
minister. 3 Today, both North and South Korea celebrate 
Samil Undong II —"March First Movement Day"—that 
symbolizes the struggle for independence. 4 


Early Provisional Government of Korea, circa 1919. 



President Woodrow Wilson 



Koreans gathered in Pagoda Park in Seoul on 1 March 1919 
to listen to the Proclamation of Independence from Japan. 



Dr. Syngman Rhee 




Non-violent Mansei marches supporting independence from In 1920, Korean communities in California marched in 

Japan took place throughout Korea in the spring of 1919. support of the independence movement at home. 
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Plan PATRIOT Contrasted 1919 Nationalism 
with Communist Aims in 1952 

The 5"x 8" product (below) on green paper explaining 
the significance of March 1,1919, was the first propaganda 
leaflet approved for Plan PATRIOT. Mr. Kyoo-Teck Kim, 
a Korean civilian artist working for 1 st RB&L in Tokyo, 
did the illustration of a Korean crowd cheering as 
the Proclamation of Independence was read publicly 
on March 1, 1919. Mr. Kim took great pleasure in this 
project because he was among the crowd on that 
auspicious day. 5 The leaflet contrasted the 1919 spirit of 
independence and nationalism with Communist aims in 
postwar Asia and promoted the slogan "Tong II Dog Lip 
Mansei" just like America and Great Britain adopted the 
"'V' for Victory" sign during WWII. 

Another leaflet for Plan PATRIOT entitled "1919 Revolt" 
(right) was directed towards North Koreans encouraging 
them to break free from Communist slavery. An illustration 
emphasizing the Taikuk flag contained a forlorn figure 
huddled against the cold. ♦ 






Charles H. Briscoe has been the USASOC Command 
Historian since 2000. A graduate of The Citadel , this 
retired Army special operations officer earned his PhD 
from the University of South Carolina. Current research 
interests include Army special operations during the 
Korean War , in El Salvador , and the Lodge Act. 
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Excerpts from the leaflet (above): 

“Now, during Korea’s desperate life struggle against the barbarous Communists...now as this country’s life blood flows in the 
streets and in the mountains...now the spirit of Son Pyong Hee and the Independence Declaration must burst out across the land. 

Together, every Korean must again shout Tang II Dog Lip Mansei .’ Write it on the walls, on the buildings, in the snow and in the 
sands. To every friend you meet say, ‘Mansei.’ Together, every Korean must stand in freedom, strong against the Reds...” 6 







Full Spectrum: 

FEAFs Humanitarian 
Bombing Campaign 

* If 

111 IVOrea by Charles H. Briscoe 


The Far East Air Forces Command (FEAF) conducted 
and was praised for its "humanitarian bombing campaign 
in Korea." 1 The Air Force Secretary publicly announced 
that key North Korean industrial, military, and infrastructure 
sites were bombed only after the civilian populace had been 
forewarned by airdropped leaflets and radio broadcasts. 
UN humanitarian bomb raid warnings allowed the 
expansion of the Psywar leaflet and radio themes beyond 
the threat of artillery and naval gunfire barrages. While 
the art staff worked on leaflet designs, the 3 rd Reproduction 
Company, operating in the FECOM Publication Center 
facilities in Motosumiyoshi (between Yokohama and 
Tokyo), made the lithographic plates and mass printed 
leaflets on Webendorfer Offset and Harris LTV Stream- 
Fed presses. 2 Then, they were packaged in door bundles 
for C-47 Skytrain delivery in Korea or loaded as rolls into 
M129E1/E2 500 lb. leaflet bombs for B-29 squadrons 
stationed in Japan and B-26 Invader elements on the 
peninsula. Teletype messages to the 4 th Mobile Radio 
Broadcasting Company (MRBC) stations in Korea 
contained dates, times, and sites of the FEAF bombing 
targets. In conjunction with this the U.S. Army radio 
officers at each KBS station were responsible for writing 
and then broadcasting humanitarian bomb warnings an 
hour before the air attacks were scheduled. ♦ 


To keep track of what specific leaflets were 
delivered to FEAF bombing squadrons, a copy 
was pasted on the casing of each M129E1/E2 
500 lb. leaflet bomb with the Target Group 
(TGTGRP) chalk-marked on the nose. This one 
was Target Group “A.” 
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Leaflet #1069 was designed to dissuade North Korean 
civilians from repairing military airfields. The three 
panels show the bombing, repair, and return attacks 
by United Nations bombers. 


Leaflet #1101 is a two-sided anti-morale flyer targeted 
towards NKA and North Korean civilians. The back side is 
printed with the message: “I believed that the war would 
end soon, that I would be able to return home safely.” 
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1st RB&L Artillery, Naval Gunfire, and Bomb Warning Leaflets 


Psywar focused simultaneously on hearts and minds 
to create fear, raise suspicions, seed doubt, spread 
confusion, and emphasize wartime hardships. By 
stressing overwhelming UN firepower it was reasoned 
that the soldiers' will to fight and civilian support of 
the war would be weakened . 3 The warnings cited the 
deliberate Communist abstention from the Armistice 
negotiations and recalcitrance on specific points as the 
rationale for increased air and sea attacks. 



This leaflet contained detailed pictographs for 
illiterate North Korean civilians. 



“UN Artillery Power” depicted a North Korean soldier 
kneeling in the center of a large bulls eye and on the 
opposite side, the results: a large shell crater where 
the soldier used to be. 



“Naval Power” contained a photo of a UN warship firing a 
broadside against North Korean coastal military targets. 
The backside had a graphic depiction of the destruction. 
It was designed to warn civilians away from military 
targets and discourage North Korean troops. 



This “Bombing of North Korean Airfields” leaflet showed 
a bomb-pocked North Korean airfield after B-29 
Superfortress raids. 
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This leaflet depicting 
aerial destruction of 
enemy supply lines 
had bombs with 
UN and member 
nation flags and 
the backside had a 
picture of U.S. Navy 
FH-1 Phantom fighter 
bombers attacking a 
train, railroad bridge, 
and a North Korean 
truck convoy. 



Designed to emphasize UN materiel superiority the sides 
of this leaflet had pictures of a B-29 Superfortress , F-84 
Thunderjet fighter bomber and F-86 Sabre fighter jets. A 
155 mm “Long Tom” and 8” heavy artillery, an M-46 Patton 
medium tank, a battleship, and an aircraft carrier were 
overlaid on a blue & white UN flag. 



A B-29 Superfortress bombing North Korean industrial 
targets was used on one side and the back was an 
aerial photograph of a rail yard being hit with high 
explosive bombs. 



A graphic depiction of bombs falling on a munitions 
factory was back-sided with a three-part pictograph 
showing North Korean police confiscating warning 
leaflets and civilians being forced to work despite 
the bomb threat. 
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Plan DEADLOCK & Plan STRIKE Leaflets 



This Plan DEADLOCK leaflet focused on 
the willingness of the Communists to 
sacrifice North Korean lives by refusing 
to negotiate a just Armistice. 




t A >' v _ This leaflet supporting 

[ s&J -——- Pi an strike was one of 

a series that explained that Armistice 
stalemates by the Communists would result in retaliatory air 
attacks. It had a map of North Korea showing the principal 
B-26 light bomber targets: railroads, bridges, airfields, 
and troop assembly points. 


Bomb destruction of a rail line in 
North Korea was emphasized in this 
Plan STRIKE leaflet. 


Another Plan STRIKE leaflet had a map depicting key 
North Korean transportation-supply-communications 
lines with major cities identified. 


Charles H. Briscoe has been the USASOC Command 
Historian since 2000. A graduate of The Citadel, this 
retired Army special operations officer earned his PhD 
from the University of South Carolina. Current research 


interests include Army special operations during the The pictographs in this Plan STRIKE leaflet illustrated bomb 

Korean War, in El Salvador, and the Lodge Act. targets: North Korean soldiers, transportation, military supply 

points; and military vehicle repair facilities. 
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1 Haynes interview, 17 September 2010. 

2 Charles R. Broderick letter (Yokohama) to The Brodericks, Marion, Illinois, dated 
22 January 1952 in Charles R. Broderick Collection, USASOC History Office 
Classified Files, Fort Bragg, NC, hereafter cited as Broderick letter and date. 


3 Photos of 1 st RB&L Group Psywar Display at Tokyo Officers Club circa 1952 from 
the MAJ Herbert Avedon Collection, USASOC History Office Classified Files, Fort 
Bragg, NC, hereafter cited as Avedon Collection. 
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Right Man ,0,™ Job 

Colonel Charles H. Karlstad 

by Michael E. Krivdo 
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I n mid-1952, the Army's senior Psychological Warfare 
, (Psywar) officer. Brigadier General (BG) Robert A. 
McClure, faced a dilemma. As head of the Office of the 
Chief of Psychological Warfare (OCPW), he had finally 
secured permission to create a center and school for both 
Psywar and Special Forces (SF). Now he needed the right 
man to bring this project to fruition, an officer with a solid 
reputation and the perfect combination of Army Staff 
and schools experience to man, fund, and resource it to 
make it operational. This task was daunting; the man 
chosen would be commander of the forces assigned to the 
Center, Psywar and SF units, and the school commandant 
who trained and educated officers and soldiers assigned 
to those units. And because many of the Army's senior 
conventionally oriented officers remained unconvinced of 
the necessity for special operations, the new Psychological 
Warfare Center and School (PWCS) had to be formed 
posthaste and conduct business at the highest level of 
professionalism. It had to survive the intense scrutiny of 
the Army Staff and the Army Field Forces. On 12 May 1952 
BG McClure selected Colonel (COL) Charles H. Karlstad to 
implement his vision of the PWCS. 1 

But who was the officer entrusted with this most 
difficult task? Military historians have traditionally 
overlooked COL Karlstad and his critical role in the 
development of Army Special Operations Forces (ARSOF). 
They have instead focused on more colorful personalities 
like Karlstad's subordinate, COL Aaron Bank. But it was 
COL Karlstad who became the first commander of the 
forces assigned to the Psywar Center (PWC), both Psywar 
and SF, establishing initial guidelines and priorities that 
shaped the development of each SOF unit into eventual 
service branches. As its first commandant, Karlstad also 
created and then saved the Psywar School (PWS) as an 
independent Army service school responsible for Psywar 
and SF training. A closer look at his credentials will 
reveal why BG McClure chose him as the PWCS's premier 
Commander and Commandant, and why he relied upon 
Karlstad to defend and preserve the PWCS and ARSOF 
capabilities during the post-Korea drawdown. 2 

Charles Herbert Karlstad was born 26 December 1894 in 
Castlewood, South Dakota, the middle child of seven and 
the second son of three boys. His parents were Norwegian 
immigrant farmers of modest means and they supported 
him through South Dakota State College, the "West Point 
of the Plains" where he earned a Bachelor of Science in 


General Agriculture in 1917. Soon after Congress declared 
war on Germany in April 1917, a Regular Officer Board 
selected Karlstad as one of 10,000 candidates to become 
officers in a planned expansion of the military. He reported 
to Fort Snelling, Minnesota, in May 1917 to attend the First 
Officer Training Camp. Three months later, he accepted 
a reserve commission as a second lieutenant of Infantry. 3 

As one of the first new officers in a rapidly expanding 
army, Karlstad found himself tasked with training tens 
of thousands of Americans joining the armed forces. 
Reporting to the 88th Infantry Division (ID) at Camp 
Dodge, a National Army post that had sprung up almost 
overnight on the outskirts of Des Moines, Iowa, the 
quiet, efficient leader soon demonstrated his ability to 
handle tough assignments. The division commander gave 
Lieutenant Karlstad a company and told him to organize 
a machinegun school. For almost a year Karlstad trained 
new recruits on the art of machinegunnery, preparing 
them for combat in Europe. Since the 88th ID served 
initially as a training division for the Army, Karlstad 
taught hundreds of machinegunners only to watch them 
ship out for France. 4 Accordingly, Karlstad became a top- 
notch trainer with a keen sense for mobilization issues 
that would serve him well later. 

Serving as the officer-in-charge (OIC) 
of machinegun training. Captain 
(CPT) Karlstad played a significant 
role in the development of U.S. Army 
machinegun tactical employment. 

A cutting-edge military technology 
in 1917, the machinegun 
represented the application of 
industrial power to warfare. In 
Europe, this weapon changed 
the momentum of battle, and 
made the defense the stronger 



Panoramic composite photo of Camp Dodge, Iowa, in 1917. 









A British sergeant trains American soldiers on the A British Vickers .303 cal. Mark 1 medium machinegun 

Vickers .303 cal. Mark 1 medium machinegun. employed at the Battle of the Somme. 


of the two forms of warfare. Machineguns sited to 
fire across division fronts broke up infantry attacks 
with deadly effect, causing unprecedented numbers of 
casualties. The U.S. military learned from the European 
experience. Soldiers and Marines trained with the latest 
Allied medium machinegun versions, the British Vickers 
.303 cal. Mark 1 and the French Hotchkiss 8 mm Lebel 
M1914. A select few became familiar with the American- 
made Browning 30-06 cal. M1917 heavy machinegun. 
By the time America entered the war both sides 
experimented with ways to employ machineguns 
offensively to break the stalemate. Assisted by visiting 
Allied officers, junior leaders like CPT Karlstad assessed 
the use of carts and trailers in crew drills to speed up 
the employment of those weapon systems during 
infantry attacks. With the success or failure of division 
and regimental operations so heavily dependent on 
the proper employment of its heavy weapons, the 
commanders made the training of gunners a high 
priority and trusted only their most capable officers 
to command those units and teach machinegun tactics. 5 

Just when it seemed that the 88th ID might spend the 
war only as a trainer of the Army's soldiers, the unit 
deployed to France. Major (MAJ) Karlstad, commanding 
the 338th Machine Gun Battalion, embarked his unit 
on the steam ship Kashmir ; a contracted British vessel. 
They left Brooklyn, New York, on 15 August 1918 and 
arrived safely in Liverpool, England, thirteen days later. 
After the Kashmir took on supplies, MAJ Karlstad's unit 
left for Cherbourg, France, and joined the American 
Expeditionary Force (AEF) on 1 September. They arrived 
in time to fight first in the Haute -Alsace Sector and then 
in the Meuse - Argonne Offensive, the last major battles 
of the war. 6 

Following the 11 November 1918 armistice, MAJ 
Karlstad transferred to the 4th ID to command its 
11th Machine Gun Battalion during the occupation of 
Germany. He established his headquarters in the town 
of Brohl, in the Rhine River Valley area east of Koblenz. 
There, Karlstad maintained law and order within 
the district by performing a number of constabulary 
functions (now considered as Civil Affairs [CA] duties) 



88th Infantry Division 
SSI from WWI 


in conjunction with the local Weimar government 
officials. The infantry major performed well and earned 
a Letter of Appreciation from Lieutenant General (LTG) 
Hunter Liggett. 7 

The rapid demobilization of the armed forces after 
the war meant grade reductions for those few Reserve 
officers allowed to remain on active duty. MAJ Karlstad 
reverted back to captain in 1920, but his consistently high 
performance also earned him a Regular Army commission. 8 
Like many of his peers, he spent the interwar period in a 
variety of command and staff positions throughout the 
U.S. (Fort Benning, Georgia; Fort 
Douglas [near Salt Lake City, Utah]; 

Camp Lewis, Washington; and Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas), plus a two-year 
assignment in the Philippines in the 
late 1920s. 9 Ever the professional, 

Karlstad placed 11th on the Army 
national rifle team in 1924. 10 During 
the lean years of the U.S. Army CPT 
Karlstad became known as a solid, 
dependable leader who stood apart 
from his peers. 

Between field commands, CPT 
Karlstad distinguished himself as 
a student and instructor at several 
Army schools. After attending the 
Officers' Infantry Course in 1922, 
he served as a tactics instructor for 
four years, a pattern he repeated 
throughout the interwar years. In 
1933 CPT Karlstad completed the 
two-year U.S. Army Command and 
General Staff School (CGSS) at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, qualifying 
him for future assignment to the 
General Staff Corps (GSC), the 
equivalent of today's Department 
of the Army (DA) staff. School 
tours had other benefits. At CGSS, 

CPT Karlstad developed lasting 
professional relationships with 4th Infantry Division SSI 



Command & General 
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4th ID Commanders with GEN John J. Pershing (1). MAJ Karlstad (2) is over Pershing’s left shoulder and MAJ Edward M. 
“Ned” Almond (3) (CG, X Corps during Korean War) is to Karlstad’s left. 


Majors J. Lawton Collins (future Army Chief of Staff), 
Daniel Noce [postwar Civil Affairs (CA) Chief], Charles 
A. Willoughby [G-2 and Chief of Staff for General 
(GEN) Douglas A. MacArthur], and CPT William F. 
Marquat [another CA/ Civil Military Operations (CMO) 
specialist]. His classmates at the 1936 Army War College 
in Washington, D.C., included Majors Robert A. McClure, 
Norman D. Cota (planner of the Normandy landings), 
and Charles B. Lyman (division commander under GEN 
MacArthur). After graduating, MAJ Karlstad was assigned 
to Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio, Texas, to participate 
in the Army's postwar reconstitution. 11 

By then, events around the world were causing concern 
among American political and military leaders. The 
Japanese Army brutally seized Manchuria and attacked 
China, the Germans perfected their combined arms 
tactics against Republican factions in Spain, and Benito 
Mussolini's Italian military forces invaded Ethiopia. At 
less than 200,000 strong, the American military ranked 
seventeenth among the world's armies in terms of the 
number of men in uniform. Furthermore, the U.S. Army 
consisted of several under-strength WWI-era 'square' 
divisions of four regiments apiece. These units had little 
mobility and an unwieldy, highly centralized command 
and control structure. Compared to its potential enemies, 
the American Army still travelled predominantly on its feet 
and its firepower and agility in combat fell far below that of 
the Japanese, Germans or Italians. To fix these problems and 
make better use of available manpower, some Army officers 
advocated reorganizing into smaller, 'triangular' divisions 
comprised of three maneuver regiments, each having its 
own transportation and combat support. To evaluate a new 
base organization and corresponding doctrine, the Chief of 
Staff directed that the 2nd ID, one of the few divisions at 
full-strength because of its duties along the Mexican border, 
test those concepts through field maneuvers. 12 


The Army staff created a special observer group to 
evaluate, analyze, and report on the 'test division' 
maneuvers and MAJ Karlstad joined that team. For five 
long, hard months he labored as part of what has been 
described as "the most elaborate evaluation program 
conducted by the army up to that point." 13 Evaluators 
accompanied the maneuver elements everywhere and 
provided their observations to the chain of command. 
The consolidated report supported fundamental changes 
in structuring infantry divisions and helped shape 
new tactical doctrine. Based on his experiences, MAJ 
Karlstad asserted that the new triangular structure 
and recommended improvements in mobility and fire 
support made it more "maneuverable and relatively [more] 
powerful" than the square division it would replace. 
He further remarked that other tested changes in the 
employment of supporting weapons and greater use of 
noncommissioned officers in combat leadership roles 
gave the triangular unit greater sustainability in modern 
combat. 14 Based on the 2nd ID maneuvers the Army made 
plans to transform the infantry division structure from 
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U.S. Soldiers manning a Hotchkiss 8mm Lebel M1914 A Machine Gun Battalion training in France, 

medium machinegun in action. 


the slow, cumbersome, foot-mobile, 'square' 
WWI model to the more nimble, flexible, faster, 
'triangular' formation that still works well today. 
And Karlstad helped influence that transition. 15 

After the division tests, MAJ Karlstad 
returned to Fort Leavenworth as CGSS faculty. 
During his two years as an infantry instructor 
he taught hundreds of officers the latest infantry 
and combined arms tactics associated with the 
new 'triangular' combat formations. Essentially, 
Karlstad trained the WWII generation of battalion 
and regimental commanders, providing them 
with solid foundations in new infantry tactics 
and staff planning, soon to be tested in combat. 16 

Because of his previous experiences, in 1940 
the Army detailed Karlstad as an umpire for the 
Third Army Louisiana Maneuvers, specifically 
with IX Corps headquarters. Building on the 
triangular division tests of 1937, these maneuvers 
focused on developing command and control 
procedures for larger Corps and Army-level 
commands "over long distances against a mobile 
enemy . . . under combat conditions." 17 In short, 
the Army tasked some of its best young thinkers 
to produce the tactical doctrine and command 
and control procedures for future wars. Among 
the officers controlling the exercise were 
innovative leaders such as COL George S. Patton, 
Jr., who experimented with important concepts 
like integrating "the combined action of combat 
aviation and mechanized forces" to increase 
combat power. 18 Conducted while the German 
Wehrmacht and Luftwaffe's Blitzkrieg smashed 
through France, U.S. news coverage of the 
American maneuvers graphically exposed the 
sad state of the American Army. The German, 
Japanese, and Italian successes added a sense of 
urgency to correct the identified shortcomings 
as the threat grew overseas. 19 

After the 1940 maneuvers, Lieutenant Colonel 
(LTC) Karlstad joined the G-3 in the War 
Department General Staff (WDGS). By the time 



Legion of Merit with 
Oakleaf Cluster 



/ 


Bronze Star 



America declared war on the Japanese after 
Pearl Harbor, COL Karlstad was Chief, Army 
Mobilization Branch in the G-3, responsible 
for national conscription and integration of 
U.S. Army Reserves and National Guard into 
the wartime structure. For two critical years 
he managed the expansion of the Army from 
its small peacetime size of less than 300,000 to 
over 4 million soldiers, the largest the nation 
has ever mobilized. Between 1941 and 1943, the 
infantry expanded an incredible 600 percent, 
creating a consequent increase in the need for 
training capacity, new bases, weapons, and 
infrastructure, all requiring coordination 
through Karlstad's office. His Legion of 
Merit (LOM) citation from that time modestly 
understates that he "contributed materially to 
the best utilization of our military manpower 
during a critical period." 20 

In September 1942, the WDGS rewarded COL 
Karlstad with command of the newly formed 62nd 
Armored Infantry Regiment at Camp Chaffee, 
Arkansas. That assignment included command 
of Combat Command A (CCA), a brigade-size, 
task-organized, combined arms ground combat 
element of the 14th Armored Division (AD). 
Combat Commands generally consisted of an 
armored infantry unit mounted in M2 or M3 
halftracks, a tank battalion of fifty-four M-4 
Sherman tanks, a self-propelled armored field 
artillery battalion, and a troop of mechanized 
cavalry with M8 Scout Cars and/or MB and 
GPW jeeps. 21 COL Karlstad diligently trained 
his unit for combat and deployed to Europe, 
going ashore at Marseilles on 29 October 1944. 
From that point on he spearheaded the Seventh 
Army armored assault across France and into 
Germany. In January 1945, counterattacking 
a "sudden, violent attack" by the German 21st 
Panzer Division that threatened to penetrate 
friendly lines gained him a Bronze Star Medal 
for valor. 22 The "brilliant tactics, meticulous 
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The 'square' division of WWI draws its name from each echelon consisting of four maneuver units. Despite a 
marked lack of mobility, its extra combat firepower and large size (22,000 to 28,000 soldiers) made it a good fit for the 
demands of static trench warfare since it could absorb high casualties and remain combat effective. 




World War II Era 'Triangular' Infantry Division Structure 
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M aneuver Regiments 



In the 'triangular' division structure, each echelon contains three subordinate maneuver elements and organic fire 
support. The addition of motorized assets and its smaller size (about 15,000 soldiers) made the triangular division 
more mobile and agile. In 1939 the Army formed five triangular divisions out of three square division structures. 


[See Christopher R. Gabel, The U.S. Army GHQ Maneuvers of 1941 (Center of Military History, Washington, DC: GPO, 1991), 9-12; Kenneth Finlayson, 
An Uncertain Trumpet: The Evolution of U.S. Army Infantry Doctrine , 1919-1941 (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 2001), 127-37] 
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A Sherman tank of the 14th AD smashes into 
a German camp holding Allied POWs. 


14th Armored Division SSI, 
“The Liberators.” 


isolated them from the freed POWs. BG Karlstad and his 
men were shocked to discover that they had liberated the 
largest Allied POW camp in Germany, freeing 110,000 
prisoners from twenty-five nations. Among them were 
more than 30,000 Americans, some still listed as missing 
in action (MIA) from the 14th AD. Many of the prisoners 
had been relocated from other camps only weeks 
before as the Germans sought to keep them away 
from the advancing Allies. After calling forward 
support troops to care for the freed captives, 
Karlstad resumed his original task to seize the 
Isar River bridges. 29 

Following V-J Day, BG Karlstad returned 
to the United States to command Camp 
Butner, North Carolina, and expedite the 
demobilization of the 4th ID. In January 1946, 


planning and keen foresight" displayed during the drive 
through the Vosges Mountains added an Oak Leaf Cluster 
to Karlstad's LOM. 23 Finally, he "organized and personally 
led two armored combat commands in a well-coordinated 
assault on the enemy main line of resistance [the Siegfried 
Line] inflicting great losses on the enemy." For opening a 
path into Germany, the CCA commander earned the Silver 
Star. 24 On 2 April 1945, the Army promoted Karlstad to 
Brigadier General (BG). 25 

Karlstad's most significant combat action took place in 
late April 1945 when CCA, 14th AD successfully attacked 
and seized bridgeheads over the Isar River (east of Munich), 
near the towns of Moosburg and Landshut. BG Karlstad 
had served in that same region while on occupation duty 
following WWI. His men faced elements of the 17th 
Waffen-Shulzstaffel (SS) Panzer Grenadier Division and the 
Wehrmacht's 719th ID. To capture bridges before the enemy 
could destroy them, Karlstad's lead elements charged fifty 
miles on 28 April, getting within four miles of the town of 
Moosburg by dusk. 26 

On the morning of 29 April, a German staff car flying 
a white flag came from the direction of Moosburg. An 
SS major asked to meet with the senior American officer. 
Karlstad obliged him in nearby Putthausen. The German 
officer boldly proposed a ceasefire and "the creation of 
a neutral zone surrounding Moosburg." 27 The SS officer 
sought a halt to all military troop movements to discuss 
"the disposition of the Allied prisoners of war [POWs] 
in that vicinity." The fact that allied POWs were nearby 
came as a surprise to Karlstad and he quickly radioed his 
division commander. The two agreed that the Germans 
were attempting to hold the POWs hostage until they 
could withdraw safely across the Isar. BG Karlstad acted 
immediately to free the prisoners and demanded an 
unconditional surrender from the Germans. 28 Negotiations 
came to an end. 

Karlstad joined his lead tank battalion to break through 
the dug-in enemy position and headed for the POW 
camp. The Americans quickly surrounded it as several 
tanks rammed through two ten-foot high concertina wire 
fences. Another element captured the guard force and 


as part of the large-scale reduction in forces that 
accompanied demobilization, BG Karlstad reverted 
back to his permanent Regular Army (RA) grade of colonel. 
He also served as the South Carolina Military District 
commander for a year before becoming the Inspector 
General (IG) of Army Ground Forces, Pacific, in Hawaii. 
After attending several courses on atomic weaponry, he 
travelled throughout Pacific Command educating senior 
military commanders on nuclear capabilities. 30 

In November 1949 Karlstad became Chief of Staff of the 
Infantry Center at Fort Benning, Georgia. This important 
position encompassed managing the day-to-day activities 
of several infantry officer and enlisted courses. COL 
Karlstad also oversaw all airborne training, to include the 
elimination of glider training at Ft. Benning, and became 
intimately involved in the creation of the Ranger Training 
Center (RTC), staffing it, and activating the Ranger infantry 
companies (Airborne) during the Korean 
War. In his capacity as Chief of Staff, COL 
Karlstad signed the orders resourcing those 
units and as a consequence played a major 
role in recreating of Ranger capabilities. 31 

Importantly, Karlstad provided highly 
creditable input in the Army's decision to 
operate the RTC after the deactivation of the 
Ranger companies in 1951 and was a key 
player in saving the Ranger School at Fort 
Benning. The Infantry School modified the 
original Program of Instruction (POI) to 
capitalize on the positive benefits of Ranger 
training to professionally develop junior 
infantry leaders. He also participated in 
Army and OCPW discussions to transfer 
the Ranger company personnel spaces to 
permit the forming of the new 10th Special 
Forces Group (SFG) in 1952. Shifting those 
spaces to the U.S. Army Psywar Center 
proved critical. Karlstad maintained a 
constant dialogue with BG Robert A. 

McClure and his staff in the Pentagon. 32 
This positive relationship determined 
Karlstad's next assignment. The Infantry 
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Ranger Training 
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Sketch Map of the attack to free Allied prisoners 
at Moosburg with aerial photographs of the 
Stalag VII A compound. 


In early 1952, BG McClure made COL Karlstad his 
primary choice to be the first commander of the new 
Psychological Warfare Center and commandant of the 
Psy war School (PWCS). This proven combat leader with 
a career of training and education had been capably 
administering the Army's largest branch school before 
and during the Korean War. Karlstad was superbly 
qualified for the challenges of this new job. The Army 
staff approved McClure's choice and on 27 May 1952 
COL Karlstad reported to Fort Bragg, NC, to form his 
command and to build a first class military school. 33 

One of Karlstad's first major tasks involved getting the 
Army to recognize the PWCS as a formal service school. 
According to historian Alfred H. Paddock, Jr., some 
dissatisfaction within the Army G-3 and Army Field 
Forces existed due to perceptions that they had been 
side-stepped in the creating of PWCS. Those pockets 
of resistance had to be eliminated to gain formal school 
status that would bring increased levels of funding, 
personnel, authority, and higher resource priorities to 
survive through leaner postwar years. To accomplish 
that goal, COL Karlstad insisted on the writing of 
innovative joint and combined POIs and adhering to 
strict criteria in assessing and selecting SF volunteers. 
By establishing high standards from the beginning, the 


Psywar School quickly earned a reputation for scholastic 
excellence. Simultaneously, Karlstad submitted solid 
staff actions to garner authority and proponency for 
developing doctrine, training plans, and educational 
standards for Psychological Warfare and Special 
Forces. These milestones were critical to getting the 
PWCS recognized by the Army as a formal institution of 
professional education. Having achieved that standing, 
COL Karlstad then submitted to the Institute of Heraldry 
for a distinctive unit insignia (DUI) for PWCS. It seems 
fitting that Karlstad's DUI remains today, representing the 
PWCS's legacy to the U.S. Army John F. Kennedy Special 
Warfare Center and School. 34 

The requisite trappings to 'sell' the Army staff were: 
an approved PWCS mission statement; a public affairs 
program to educate the rest of the Army on what the 
center and school provided; and formal procedures, 
regulations, and directives. To accomplish this, COL 
Karlstad applied the same high standards of excellence 
that he had come to expect at The Infantry School to 
his new unit. In short order, the PWCS staff published 
an "Administrative Handbook," a "Guide for Staff and 
Faculty," an "Organization and Functions Manual," and 
other reference materials. The school staffs developed top- 
quality POIs with Army-standard class outlines, handouts. 
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and reference materials. The PWC's 
6th Radio Broadcast & Leaflet (RB&L) 
Group's presses produced these 
products for the several courses offered 
at the school. These efforts served two 
purposes: they established a high 
standard of professionalism within 
the PWCS; and the intellectual rigor 
behind those products educated the 
Army on the requirement to develop 
special operations capabilities. The 
commander's intent was evident in all of these. Karlstad 
had succeeded in raising the performance bar to that of a 
premier Army school, thereby swaying most former critics 
to support the PWCS's mission. 35 

Grumbling by some original SF veterans that they 
were subordinated under a Psywar-oriented command 
is unwarranted. 36 There would have been no SF without 
the Army granting recognition and authority to the PWCS 
to promulgate special operations doctrine, training, and 
educational standards, and that organization living up to 
its responsibility by producing doctrinal products in an 
exemplary fashion. BG McClure had the foresight to gain 
the Ranger Company billets used to create SF, and Karlstad 
assisted in that effort. And OCPW staff did the initial 
recruiting for SF personnel, but Karlstad formalized and 
legitimized the process and gained airborne school seats to 
train them. Furthermore, the PWCS commander leveraged 
the clandestine nature of SF functions as a rationale for 
rigidly adhering to high recruiting standards for the newly 
formed 10th SFG. COL Karlstad also initiated the first 
twelve-week SF courses to qualify men for the rigors of that 
duty. And while the 10th SFG commander, COL Aaron 
Bank, wanted ground-breaking Unconventional Warfare 
(UW) exercises with civilian role-players, it was Karlstad's 
staff that fought for and won the approval and funding 
that made them possible. COL Karlstad also provided the 
bridge between his SF Department and DA to ensure high 
quality applicants, to establish SF training classes and 
annual quotas, and to acquire the training funds, support, 
and resources. Furthermore, the PWCS and OCPW staffs 
built the SF Table of Organization and Equipment (TO&E) 
and got it approved by the Army Field Forces Command. 
This had to be accomplished to authorize use of the 
Ranger company force structure spaces to flesh out the 
new SF units. To make all these pieces come together in a 
professional and competent manner required a leader who, 
as Bank personally characterized Karlstad, was "a lean, 
energetic organizer and disciplinarian." 37 

Karlstad applied his professional and intellectual 
expertise to help define the role of SF in UW. He advocated 
the primacy of SF in a UW environment and challenged 
his Psywar and SF Departments to provide students with 
quality instruction, sound tactics, and superior equipment 
to allow them to "function effectively against enemy 
forces." 38 The founding commander of the PWC is also 
credited with producing the first widely accepted definition 
of UW as "a kind of war and a range of tactics," rather than 


simply a subset of conventional conflict models. 39 Karlstad 
expended considerable effort to ensure that SF not only 
survived during this critical period, but filled a permanent, 
specific role in the full spectrum of warfare. 

The Army's first PWCS commander and commandant 
retired as a brigadier general on 31 July 1953. After a few 
years travelling around the world he settled in Hawaii. His 
retirement proved short-lived. BG Charles H. Karlstad died 
in an automobile accident in Honolulu on 22 December 
1960 and was interred at Arlington National Cemetery with 
full military honors. 40 

In conclusion, BG Charles H. Karlstad merits 
classification as an ARSOF icon for the following 
reasons. First, he transformed the PWCS from its original 
provisional status to that of a recognized formal service 
school. Second, Karlstad insisted that quality POIs, 
backed by Army standard lesson plans, outlines, and 
handouts, be created for every course offered, thereby 
elevating the level of professionalism within the center 
and removing a potential source of friction that critics 
might have used to downgrade PWCS status. Third, 
COL Karlstad fought hard for (and won) the manpower, 
money, and logistics support needed to teach the various 
courses that provided the consistently high quality of 
instruction to Psywar and SF. Fourth, he advocated that 
the Ranger Course at Fort Benning continue to function 
long after the companies had been disbanded in 1951. 
Fifth, Karlstad insisted that only qualified soldiers be 
trained in SF skills and he personally helped champion 
the assessment and selection process. Sixth, in the short 
time he was the PWCS commander and commandant, 
COL Karlstad elevated that organization to the same 
level of administrative and instructional excellence as 
The Infantry School. Finally, he supported the effort 
to develop special operations doctrine and operational 
concepts, and he formalized the process to disseminate 
that information throughout the Army, educating future 
leaders on the emerging subjects of Psywar, SF, and UW. 
All of these achievements were made possible because 
of COL Karlstad's lifetime experiences as a superior 
educator and school administrator. 



MAJ John D. Striegel, COL Aaron Bank, CPT Dorsey B. Anderson, 
and COL Charles H. Karlstad observe 10th SFG training at Fort 
Bragg, NC, 1952. 
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The most significant aspects about all of these 
accomplishments are that they were being done almost 
simultaneously and in just one year. It is extremely 
doubtful that Psywar would have lasted beyond Korea 
and that SF would have been established without 
the groundwork done by COL Karlstad under the 
direction of BG Robert A. McClure. Previously, the 
Army dismantled special operations units and training 
programs once a conflict ended. But through the 
determined efforts of these two men the Army reversed 
that trend and consequently formed and maintained a 
permanent SOF capability for future conflicts. 4 


Michael Krivdo earned his PhD in Military and Diplomatic 
History from Texas A&M University. He is a former Marine 
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operations research interests. 
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During the almost seven years of postwar Allied 
Occupation, Japanese media, labor, and political parties 
were strictly controlled to effect a peaceful transition to 
democratic government. That changed on Monday, 28 
April 1952, when sovereignty was restored following 
U.S. Senate ratification of the peace treaty. Both the old 
guardians of peace and Japanese officials were caught 
by surprise when Japanese Communists seized control 
of a labor-organized May Day assembly three days later 
(Thursday), turning it into an anti-American riot. 

Over 300,000 people had gathered among the oak and 
willow trees of Meiji Park on 1 May 1952 for a peaceful 
labor rally. The largest unions, joined by Socialists, 
Communists, radical left-wing groups, and some 
'fellow travelers/ would voice their opposition to an 
anti-subversion bill in the Japanese Diet. Folk dancing 
to traditional music entertained the working classes and 
their families before distinguished guests spoke. 

Just as the labor union organizer, Minoru Tanako, 
started his announcements, a group of determined 
young Communists seated in the first row, jumped up, 
and charged forward. They quickly clambered onto 
the platform, grabbed the microphone, and hustled 
American Socialist, Norman M. Thomas, and the other 
scheduled speakers off the stage. Then, Japanese and 
North Korean Communist agitators exhorted a crowd 
of 10,000 to begin a snake-dance parade towards the 
Imperial Plaza three miles away in the heart of Tokyo. 
Along the way to the denied area U.S. military and 


civilians were harassed. Marching rioters screamed 
"Yankee, go home" and hammered the sides of American 
cars caught by the human wave engulfing major streets. 
Then, well-organized teams violently rocked vehicles 
and methodically smashed out windows and headlights, 
terrifying those inside. 

The assaults on U.S. automobiles were the prelude to 
serious street fighting. The poles carrying labor banners 
and flags became steel-reinforced bamboo spears, iron 
pipes, and wooden clubs. Awaiting the frenzied mob in 
the plaza fronting the Imperial Palace was a square of four 
hundred Japanese policemen. They were sent to disperse 
the primitively armed rioters. After the rear ranks pelted 
police with rocks and bricks, bags of offal, and tear 
gas, hundreds of rioters in front screamed "Banzai!" to 
beating drums and charged against them. Flankers felled 
policemen from behind. While Communist messengers 
carried orders into the ranks, teams of girls stood by to 
help the injured reach safety and first aid stations. 

American military safely atop Allied headquarters 
buildings watched beleaguered police fight rioters hand- 
to-hand for two and a half hours. Among them were 1 st 
Radio Broadcasting & Leaflet Group (1 st RB&L) 'Gander' 
soldiers taking pictures and 'rubber necking.' Reinforced 
to 2,000 strong, police in full combat gear managed to 
disperse the Communist-led rioters with tear gas and 
pistol shots fired close overhead. As the sun was setting, 
only moaning, bleeding rioters, torn banners, broken 
spears, and abandoned clubs littered the Imperial Plaza. 




by Charles H. Briscoe 
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Along street curbs, overturned American automobiles set 
afire, glowed into the twilight. The carefully planned and 
orchestrated Communist May Day riot left three dead and 
more than 1,400 people injured. The Japanese commoners, 
unaccustomed to violence at home, were shocked. The 
next day dozens of flower bouquets were presented to 
American families by embarrassed Japanese neighbors. 

The May Day riots in Tokyo were a 'wake up' call 
for all Americans who had enjoyed privileges accorded 
'conquerors' during the postwar Occupation and 
Japanese officials unused to and unprepared for all 
the aspects of democracy. Gone were the days of Far 
East Command (FECOM) Officers of the Guard (OGs) 
wearing shiny helmet liners and carrying 'facsimile' 
pistols. American military police (MPs) and guards and 
Japanese paramilitary police were on 'full alert' for the 
traditional birthday greeting by Emperor Hirohito on 
3 May 1952. The OG, Second Lieutenant (2LT) James B. 
Haynes, Jr., 1 st RB&L, had a steel helmet on and a loaded 
.45 caliber automatic to check the FECOM guard posts. 
He was escorted by a squad of combat-equipped MPs 
bearing Ml carbines and .45 caliber pistols. Japanese 
paramilitary police units were pre-positioned out of 
sight in lobbies of the largest buildings surrounding 
the Imperial Palace. Sergeant (SGT) Cecil A. Beckman, 
3 rd Reproduction (Repro) Company 'pulled' his only 
guard duty in Japan on 2 May 1952. The steel-helmeted 
admin sergeant marched back and forth atop a wall 
surrounding the FECOM Print Plant in Motosumiyoshi 


with a shotgun at port arms. His vigilant presence was 
highlighted by two large spotlights. 

While prepared for the worse scenario, nothing 
happened on 3 May. The Communists went 'to ground' 
following the riots. After the diminutive, spectacled 
Emperor in 'black tails and silk topper' humbly 
encouraged his people to embrace the tenets of democracy, 
keep faith with other nations, and solidify the foundations 
of the state, he was surprised, but pleased by resounding 
choruses of "Banzai!" from 10,000 people respectfully 
gathered on the Plaza. It would be several days before 1 st 
RB&L personnel, who had watched the rioting, realized 
that 'their' Japan was no more. But, it happened at the 
time when most of the original 'Ganders' were close to 
finishing their two-year military service obligation and 
thus, the Tokyo riots of 1952 provided a memorable finale 
for many Psywar veterans. 1 ♦ 
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* Denotes photos credited to Life magazine, 12 May 1952 



Lead Communist elements of the parade hurled a police 
barricade at a U.S. Army 6x6 truck by the Imperial Plaza. 

1 st RB&L soldiers were among those watching from the rooftop 
of Empire House. “The guys in the unit hit the streets with their 
cameras, remembered Marvin Werlin, 1 st RB&L veteran.* 


Protests began 



Student and labor union members carrying protest banners 
continued their snake-dance into the Imperial Plaza during 
the May Day riot. The banner and sign poles were later 
used as weapons. “In the middle of this chaos, someone 
shouted, ‘My God, that’s Margaret Bourke-White!’ Sure 
enough, standing on top of a wrecked car was the world 
famous Life photographer and journalist taking photos of 
the riot,” said Marvin Werlin, 1st RB&L veteran. (Life, Photo 
taken by Margaret Bourke-White, 2 May 1952) 


(Right) The May Day rally in Meiji Park began with 
entertainment by dancing girls and music. Spectators 
enjoyed ice cream cones and bean curd cakes while 
others waved festive, colorful banners* 

(Below) Japanese Communists swarmed the speakers’ 
platform from ringside seats* 


Young labor, left-wing political followers, and radical 
students snake-danced down the main street with 
English language signs, cursing Americans, and yelling 
“Yankee, go home!” until their chanting turned into a 
vociferous roar* 
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Norman M. Thomas, 
American Socialist 
Party, was among the 
sponsored speakers 
forced off the platform * 





SGT Joseph E. Dabney, 1st RB&L, related that as 
Communists marched and burned automobiles, 
many went to the top of buildings to view the police 
and Communists in hand-to-hand combat. 


Communist leaders yelling “Banzai!” exhorted the 
confused crowd to fall in line for a march to the 
Imperial Palace, three miles away in central Tokyo.* 


“I saw a luckless U.S. sailor tossed into the 
Imperial Palace moat,” recalled Peter Lee, 
1st RB&L veteran* 


A bloodied student with the Communist “dove of peace” painted on his jacket 
was given first aid by friends. Taking a shortcut across the park after a dental 
appointment, 1 st RB&L veteran Barton S. Whaley walked into a Communist aid 
station where bloody, injured civilians were being treated. “It seemed unearthly 
as it had to Tolstoy’s young Pierre wandering in the battlefield during Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow in 1812.” Eleven year-old Timothy L. Shields (the 1 st RB&L 
commander’s oldest son), riding the Army shuttle bus into the city from Grant 
Heights, remembered seeing bare-chested young Japanese men wearing white 
headbands with red-painted symbols (like those headbands in The Karate Kid 
movies) running about* 
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.violence ensued. 



In the midst of tear gas Japanese police break ranks to attack rioters 
on an American car. “As soon as a tear gas canister was thrown into 
the midst of rioters, it was plucked up and hurled back at the police,” 
said Peter Lee, 1 st RB&L veteran * 



A policeman holds a Communist leader in 
a headlock while his comrades surround 
the prisoner * 



A score of American vehicles, overturned and set afire, were a haunting reminder 
that the Occupation era was over * 


An injured, bespectacled student 
is helped to safety by girls 
stationed nearby * 
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Japanese police fought back as savagely 
as the frenzied rioters, whose leaders 
exhorted them to “Kill the police! Kill 
the police!”* 


Holding one another and loudly moaning, “Let 
us die! Let us die!” an injured Communist couple 
dramatically posed for the cameraman. Police 
gave them first aid * 


An injured, unconscious policeman is dragged away from the Imperial Plaza 
cluttered with abandoned bamboo poles, pipes, and placards * 
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We're Asking the Reds to 

SURRENDER- PLEASE 


t 


By PETER KAUSCHER 


The UN has opened up with a barrage 
of propaganda against the Communists 
in Korea. Our ammunition is words, 
and we fire a billion rounds a week 


Seoul, Korea 

A CHINESE Communist soldier who sur¬ 
rendered to an American company on the 
Korean front recently was asked why he 
gave himself up. “Four months ago.” he told his 
interrogators, “I heard a woman broadcasting in 
Chinese from one of your voice-planes. I thought: 
If the Americans can circle a slow plane over our 
positions with a female in it, then 1 am fighting 
on the losing side.** 

The prisoner never explained why it took him 
four months to surrender, or what the woman had 
said, or even if her message had been understood. 
But one way or another, the incident started a de¬ 
layed-action thought-bomb that achieved, in cap¬ 
sule form, the mission of Psychological Warfare: 

“To communicate ideas and information in¬ 
tended to affect the beliefs, emotions and actions 
of the enemy in order to lower his morale, destroy 
his will to fight and to induce him to take action 
beneficial to our cause.” 

Twenty-four hours of every day the United Na¬ 
tions command bombards the enemy on and behind 
the front lines with ideas and information—by 
short- and medium-wave radio stations in Japan 
and Korea; by leaflets dropped from planes and 
shot out of guns; and by airborne- and front-line 
loud-speakers. The material for this billion-word- 
n-wcck barrage ranges from “get-out-of-town" air¬ 
raid warnings to soap operas and disc-jockey shows 
designed to make a Communist G! homesick. 

“Please get one thing straight,” said Colonel 
Kenneth Hansen, new chief of the Far East Com¬ 
mand's Psychological Warfare Section. “Nobody 
in this shop thinks we can win this war with just 
words. Propaganda is a weapon, like tanks or 
planes or artillery. But you can't win with tanks or 
planes alone, and words without something to back 
them up are—well, just words." 

From Colonel Hansen’s headquarters in a To¬ 
kyo office building to the camouflaged loud-speak¬ 
ers a couple of hundred yards from Communist 
bunkers in Korea are scattered some 600 “Psywar- 
riors"—GI and civilian planners, writers, directors, 
actors, artists, printers and technicians. 

They include 132 Koreans and Chinese from 
stage stars to “leaflet kickers"—men who bool 10.- 
000-leaflet bundles out the doors of unarmed planes 
over enemy territory. (A timed charge scatters the 
leaflets at 1,000 feet.) 

The stage stars belong to “Psywar’s" radio stock 
company in Tokyo. One of them, Miss Kim Bok 
Cha, played Ophelia in a prewar Korean produc¬ 
tion of Hamlet. Petite and attractive to the tips of 
her long red fingernails, Miss Kim acts many roles 
in propaganda playlets. But she is probably best 
known throughout North Korea as Mo Ran, a disc 


Typical UN surrender leaflets appeal to Reds* 
emotions from all angle*, depict Kremlin a* 
real aggresnor. Two million are loosed doily 






jockey with a 15-minute program of nostalgic 
platter and chatter reminiscent of Tokyo Rose, 
f Miss Kim records her program in the same studio 
Rose once used.) Even to someone who doesn't 
understand Korean. Miss Kim sounds sexy. 

Her Chinese counterpart is an actress whose 
family still lives in Peiping and who must therefore 
remain anonymous. On the air she calls herself 
Lanait—“Flowery Grace" in Mandarin, Both Miss 
Kim and Lansa earn about $50 a week as noncitizen 
Department of the Army civilians, and suffer from 
artistic frustration. They don’t know audience re¬ 
action and, of course, there is no fan mail. 

Broadcasters Work at the Front 

There’s too mu^h audience reaction at the other 
end of Pay War operations—the front-line loud¬ 
speaker teams. It ’ as a quiet day on a quiet sector 
when I talked to Pfr Robert C. Shaw, of Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania, the American half of one such team. 
But Shaw can qi alify as the model for a recent 
Stars and Stripes cartoon showing two G Is crouch¬ 
ing by a loud-speaker while shells rain all about 
them, "Quit griping,’* says one, "you mighty been 
in the infantry/* 

Shrewd, personable and twenty-three years old, 
Shaw has been "on call" with his loud-speaker unit 
—one of a dozen on the Eighth Army front—for 
the past several months. His partner and “voice*' 
is Kim Myong Kwan, an ex-student who lived in 
.Shanghai and speaks Korean, Chinese, English, 
Japanese and a smattering of Russian. Kim often 
plays the harmonica to sweeten his “commercials** 
prepared by higher headquarters, or written on the 
spot by Shaw. 

Shaw stashes the speaker at an advanced position 
at night (it can be heard clearly for 2,000 yards) 
and then retires with Kim, the generator and the 
microphone to a bunker a short distance away. 

' Welcome, men of the 340th Regiment/’ Kim 
will broadcast following a rendition of Turkey in 
the Straw or a Korean folk tunc. “After only 30 
days in reserve your Communist masters have 
moved you to the from for the winter months. . .** 

On the theory that direct appeals to surrender 
arc wasted during a- static war. Shaw likes Kim to 
needle the Communists on their enforced political 
indoctrination. 

“Did you enjoy having your brains washed?** 


Kim asks. “How was your self-criticism hour?" 

Sentimental references to home and family are 
better left to women, and two South Korean 
WACs, whom Shaw calls “the bravest girls I eyer 
met," do front-line broadcasts called Operation 
Heartache. 

In Korea and Japan, most Psywar officers were 
agreed on two points: Communist psychological 
warfare is pretty good and both we and the enemy 
make plenty of bloopers. 

With their front-line loud-speakers and leaflets, 
the Reds concentrate on the “rich man's war," the 
rigors of anolher Korean winter away from home 
and a “will rotation come too late?” theme. Their 
mistakes include broadcasting to a Dutch battalion 


The art of applying: psyeholojtkat as 
well a* pity (I cal forte ngahul a mllilAry 
opponent ha» become an accepted ele¬ 
ment of modern warfare. 

As a aupptirl weapon, pnyrhotojtlcnl 
warfare has taken it* place w[|h the tank, 
|hc gun and the airplane. Its mission is 
to reduce line cost in man power ftltd Wa- 
leriftl nfrrassary to nbtain on objective. 
It is here to stay. 

Frank Pace, Jr. 

■Secretary of the Army 


in bad German and to a Spanish-speaking Puerto 
Rican regiment in English—which 90 per cent of 
the men couldn’t understand. On one sector, they 
sought to entice GIs with promises of good food 
and left surrender leaflets wrapped around cans of 
powdered eggs—the bane of chow halls-—as proof 
of ihcir good faith. At other times, on the theory 
that GIs arc more sex-starved than hungry, they 
promise girls to men who surrender. Their sharp¬ 
est leaflet came iwo days after General Mac Arthur 
made his “fade away” speech before Congress. 
“Old soldiers never die/ 1 the lealtei said, "but 
young ones dot" 

Our hardest-hitting propaganda, and one the 
Reds can't match, Is the advertised-! n-ad vance air 


raids. Once a North Korean towi 
for example-—is marked for bombii 
following treatment: 

Months beforehand leaflet-planes i 
hung and other towns with a gen 
“This is a military target likely tc 
We advise civilians to leave immedi 
Seoul broadcasts spot announcemen 
Korea—“The UN command will fc 
municatlons centers and military s 
tions. We want to protect civilians. 
10 to two days before the actual be 
hung is showered with map leaflets! 
other towns in the immediate area i 
are next.” 

Thirty minutes before the bomN 
dio Seoul goes on with a specific wa: 
hung: “UN bombers are coming— 
minutes before bombs-away, a R- 
roarsover the town broadcasting the 
Then come the bombers. The find 
“You were wanted." 

Reports trickling out of North i 
that, weeks before the bombers stril 
soldiers have to keep the citizenry a! 
under guard. 

Leaflet Production Is 

For I he seesaw land fighting, Eig 
war headquarters in Seoul has no 
gimmick. It has mobile radio unit: 
propaganda mill geared to turn o 
voice-cast scripts on demand, ft c 
and deliver a special leaflet on the i 
after it is requested. 

(Line units are stocked in ad van 
to cover standard situations.) 

“If it just took leaflets to win the 
it won/ 1 said the operations officer, 
ard Kleckner, of I.os Angeles, "W- 
over about 2,000.000 a day—enou 
walls of every house the Air Force 
tug. The point is—arc they doing s 

Kleckner, who has been with Ar 
cal Warfare since 1943, is convinei 
gotten most of what de learned 
World War II. 

“Truth is our strongest weapon, 
we say is suspect—we’re the cnen 



Two Pivwpr artist*. S/SgU Rudolph Prefontaine, Winnipeg, Manitohn, 
(L), Pfc Richard Zayae, Detroit, aketeh propngamin leaflet layouts 



In Tokyo Ra*e tradition, Kim Bok Cha, known a* Mo 
I5-minule record show in Korean, She empba*iw» nnstal; 
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First Lieutenant (1LT) Ivan G. Worrell, the Loudspeaker 
Platoon leader, 1 st Loudspeaker & Leaflet Company, 
Eighth U.S. Army, Korea, flew seven Psywar broadcast 
missions to Pyongyang in 1952 aboard a B-26 Invader. "The 
Voice," a specially-equipped WWII-era C-47 Skytrain with 
permanently-mounted loudspeakers, had gotten badly shot 
up and was undergoing repairs. 1LT Worrell and his radio 
mechanic installed a portable loudspeaker in the bomb 
bay Since the Army equipment electrical system was not 
compatible with that of the Air Force aircraft, they fitted a 
gasoline-powered electrical generator into the radio section 
to power the microphone and loudspeaker. A 'jerry-rigged' 


flexible hose vented exhaust fumes through an antenna 
'well' in the top of the fuselage. A female Republic of Korea 
(ROK) soldier, riding in the bombardier seat, constantly read 
the Psywar script aloud. Since the doors of the bomb bay had 
to be kept open during these missions, everyone dressed 
warmly. All missions were night, low level. When given 
the opportunity to earn an Air. Medal by flying three more 
missions aboard the repaired C-47,1LT Worrell declined. 
Originally, there had been two C-47 Psywar planes; one of 
the slow-flying aircraft was shot down over enemy lines. 1 

Endnotes 

1 Retired MAJ Ivan G. Worrell, interview by Dr. Charles H. Briscoe, 22 March 2012, 
USASOC History Office Classified Files, Fort Bragg, NC. 
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raids that begin softening up the enemy’s will to resist months ahead of bombing dates 


Kleckncr continued. "It takes time for events to 
prove we're right, and results aren't always tangible, 
lly the time results are proved, if you n$k (be aver¬ 
age American combat man what effect our leaflets 
have, he'll tell you that a 25-pound bundle dropped 
from 5,000 feet will drive a Communist shree feet 
mio the ground if it hits him on the head, 1 ' 
Klcckncr ruefully recalled how the 45th Divi¬ 
sion had alerted a platoon of MPs to he ready lo 
take charge of the crowds of prisoners expected 
from one night's loud-speaker broadcasts. None 
came tn and the MPs were disgusted. On another 
occasion, three Chinese surrendered to a Turkish 
brigade outpost. Only two of them held UN sur¬ 
render leaflets. The lurks sent ihose two prisoners 
to the rear and wanted to shoot (he third. 

Everything in Psywar is keyed lo what enemy 
troops think and feel at the moment. This goal 
calls for close work with Intelligence, and leaflets 
are often submitted to prisoners for criticism. The 
surrender, please" theme is not the most impor¬ 
tant tine. There was, for instance, Psywar’s victory 
over the Chinese rockets, / 

The Red* U&e a Secret Weapon 

t ^ catching rockets along the I Corps 
front, Kleckner recalled, "and while they weren't 
doing much damage, a few prisoners we picked 
up were cocky as bell—seemed to think they had 
a secret weapon front the Russians. 

It was the old Kalusha, an obsolete rocket 
launcher the Russians used in ihe Iasi war. We 
printed a leaflet showing we knew all about (bear 
secret weapon and had passed it up as old-fash¬ 
ioned, wc said the Russians were peddling junk 
they ton dn'l use m exchange for good Chinese 
grain and cash. The reaction was sensational. In 
one week, the Chinese Cits gave their political com¬ 
missars such a had rime the rockets disappeared 
from J Corps and have never showed up to any 
degree since." K r 

Kleckner was called away for a conference over 
wbat to do with a voluntary testimonial to Allied 
good treatment from a Chinese prisoner. The tes¬ 
timonial was in the form of a letter to three of the 
prisoners wavering buddies. It was argued that if 
we scattered leaflets, with ihe letter, on the prison¬ 
er s old unit, the names of these men would make 
the leaflet undeniably authentic. Use of their 


Tama, anonymous aclreps, conducts ChlnoM 
program with Col.HomtrShieldMndiauapolt* 
CoItterV for lteremher 13 * 1953 


one of whom a *Wn her* with 
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Making P 


sywar a Career 






O n 12 April 1952, Captain (CPT) Herbert Avedon assumed 
command of the 1st Loudspeaker and Leaflet Company 
(1st L&L), the only tactical Psywar unit in Korea supporting 
the Eighth U.S. Army (EUSA). At the time, CPT Avedon 
was one of the more seasoned company-grade Psywar 
officers in the U.S. Army. The WWII veteran was able to 
use his knowledge to improve tactical Psywar operations, 
and through that, the effectiveness of the 1st L&L. In 
addition, Avedon had a considerable background in other 
Special Operations units. During WWII he served in both 
the Rangers and the Office of Strategic Services (OSS). His 
experience illustrates the type of veteran drawn to Special 
Operations during its rebirth in the Korean War and who 
continued to influence its organization afterwards. 

Avedon first entered the Army National Guard in May 
1933 and served until February 1934. 1 He did not enlist 
in the regular U.S. Army until 30 September 1940, after 
which he completed his basic training as an infantryman 
at Vancouver Barracks, Washington. The nearly bald 
thirty-four year old earned the nickname "Curly/ 7 His 
first posting was to the Panama Canal Zone to serve with 
the 33rd Infantry Regiment. He later referred to this 
assignment as being in a "jungle-bound 8-ball unit." 2 He 
then served in the 16th Pursuit Group until 2 December 1942 
when he returned to the United States. 3 On 23 March 1943 
Avedon graduated from Officer Candidate School at Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey, with a Reserve Army commission 
in the Signal Corps and a specialty in codes and ciphers. 
After a brief stint in signals intelligence in the Pentagon, 
he transferred to the 849th Signal Intelligence Company in 
North Africa (April to July 1943) supporting Fifth Army. 
It was there that he joined the 1st Ranger Battalion as its 
signal officer. Avedon served with the unit in Sicily and 
Italy during the Salerno and Anzio campaigns. 4 In this, 
its last campaign, the 1st Ranger Battalion was part of the 
6615th Ranger Force (Provisional). 

Specifically formed for the Anzio invasion to help the 
Allies consolidate their beachhead and lead the advance 
to Rome, the 6615th included the 1st, 3rd, and 4th Ranger 
Battalions, 509th Parachute Infantry Battalion, the 83rd 
Chemical Mortar Battalion, and H Company, 36th Combat 
Engineer Battalion. On the night of 29-30 January 1944, 
the 1st and 3rd Rangers led the attack towards Cisterna, 
supported by the 4th Ranger Battalion. 5 The Germans 
quickly recovered from the surprise of the night attack and 
counterattacked in force, surrounding the two attacking 
Ranger battalions, to kill or capture nearly 800 Rangers. 
The Germans repeatedly beat back the 4th Ranger 
Battalion attempts to relieve the two encircled battalions. 

After Cisterna, the Rangers in Italy were combat 
ineffective. 6 On 26 March, the 4th Ranger Battalion was 
disbanded and its soldiers reassigned. Long-term Ranger 
veterans returned to the United States to reconstitute 
a new unit while those without sufficient combat time 
became replacements for the First Special Service Force. 7 

Previous page: Captain Herbert Avedon at his desk while 
commanding the 1st Loudspeaker and Leaflet Company 
(1st L&L) in Korea, 1952-53. 



Avedon: A Life of Service 

1933~1934: Serves in the Army National Guard 


1940, September: Enlists in Army as infantryman; 
serves in Panama 

1943, March: Graduates from Signal Corps Officer 
Candidate School 

1943, April: Sent to 849th Signal Intelligence 
Co. in North Africa; July: Joins 

1st Ranger Battalion 

1944, Januar y: 1st and 3rd Rangers lead attack 
towards Cisterna, Italy and are destroyed 

1944, Ma y: Assigned to 4th Ranger Batallion 
at Camp Butner, NC 

1944, October: Recruited by the Office of 
Strategic Services (OSS); head of Morale 
Operations in Det 101 Arakan Field Unit, Burma 

1945, October: OSS disbanded, transferred to 
post-war successor, Strategic Services Unit (SSU) 

1946: Leaves SSU but remains in the 
Army Reserve (USAR) 

1951* Recalled to active duty and assigned as 
the S-3 of the USAR 306th Radio Broadcasting 
and Leaflet Group (RB&L) 

1951, June: Joins the war in Korea; assigned 
as a Psywar staff officer in Eighth U.S. Army 

1952, April: Assumes command of the 1st 
Loudspeaker and Leaflet Co. (1st L&L) 

1953, Ma y: Becomes the Assistant Projects 
Branch Chief, Psywar, G-3, Eighth U.S. Army 

1953, June: Assigned to the Office of the 
Chief of Psychological Warfare (0CPW) 

1954, June: Assigned as the S-3 of the 
6th RB&L Group at Fort Bragg, NC 

1955* Assigned as the S-3 of the 14th RB&L 
Batallion at Fort Shatter, HI 

1957, February: Discharged from active duty, 
rejoins active reserve as faculty of the USAR 
School in Honolulu, HI; accepts command of 
329th Special Forces Detachment 

1957* Completes Airborne training and becomes 
qualified parachutist at age 53 

1958: Assigned as the G-3 Special Warfare 
Officer, U.S. Army Pacific Command 

I960, November: Assigned to the G-2, 

U.S. Army Pacific Command as a Military 
Intelligence Operations Specialist 

1962, November: Assigned to the U.S. 

Continental Army Command (C0NARC) as a 
Psychological Warfare Specialist 

1966, December: Retires as a LTC in the 
U.S. Army Reserve (USAR) 

1967* Becomes the historian for Sixth U.S. Army 


1975: Retires from Army civilian service 
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One of the two main elements of the AFU was the Operational Group (OG) component. Here the AFU OG is being inspected at 
Teknaf, India in late 1944 by Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, the commander of the British-led South East Asia Command. 


A distinctive element in the OSS, the Arakan Field Unit 
(AFU) was a 175-man organization made up of all services 
representing several OSS branches. As a result, the AFU 
had numerous capabilities. Employed in southern Burma, 
the unit conducted reconnaissance missions along the 
Arakan coast and up its numerous inlets and rivers to 
assist the XV Indian Corps of the British XIV Army in 
its drive to take the capital city of Rangoon. Originally 
created in December 1944, the OSS first placed the AFU 
under the control of OSS Detachment 404, based out of 
Ceylon (now Sri Lanka). However, on 16 February 1945, in 
order to deconflict OSS operations in Burma, Detachment 
101 took charge. Detachment 101, which had been 
conducting operations in Burma since early 1943, had a 
more robust command and control capability in country 
Although its Operational Group (OG) and Maritime 
Unit (MU) components were the two main OSS branches 
represented in the AFU, MO played a critical role by 
developing several programs to induce Japanese troops to 
surrender. In 'EVERYBODY'S DOIN' IT/ MO created 
a phony order from the Japanese high command that 
said soldiers could surrender if they were incapacitated, 
cut off, or without ammunition. A follow-on project 
code-named 'THE WATER'S FINE' emphasized good 
treatment of Japanese prisoners of war. 14 In April 1945, 
the AFU reported that they had six Japanese soldiers 
surrender to them. 15 Unlike other Axis soldiers in Europe, 
getting any Japanese soldiers to willingly surrender was 

The other main component of the AFU was 
the Martime Unit (MU). The MU used its fast 
boats to transport the OGs, as well as its 
swimmers, to conduct 
reconnaissance on 
the numerous islands, 
inlets, and creeks in 
the region. This boat 
is the P-564. 


a tremendous coup. The AFU assisted the British in the 
invasion and liberation of Rangoon by exploiting what 
intelligence the Japanese had left behind. After Rangoon 
was occupied, the AFU no longer had a valid function 
and the OSS disbanded the unit. 


The Detachment 
101 Arakan 
Field Unit utilized 
numerous OSS 
capabilities and 
branches to 
support the British 
drive on Rangoon, 
Burma. Here a 
member of the 
AFU publicizes the 
‘joint’ and combined 
operations nature 
of the unit. 
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Insignia of CPT Herbert Avedons 
Military Career 


33rd Infantry 
Regiment DUI 


1st Loudspeaker & Leaflet 
Company Patch (Unofficial) 


1st Ranger Battalion Scroll 4th Ranger Battalion Scroll 



Fifth Army SSI 



U.S. Army Pacific 
Command SSI 



XV Indian Corps 
(UK) SSI 



Detachment 101 
Patch 


The Ranger attack on Cisterna, Italy in late January 1944 turned 
into a debacle. The 1st and 3rd Ranger Battalions were destroyed, 
while the 4th sustained heavy casualties. When the Allies 



Returning to the United States on 6 May 1944, First 
Lieutenant (1LT) Avedon received an assignment to the 4th 
Ranger Infantry Battalion being formed at Camp Butner, 
NC. The OSS recruited him there on 6 October 1944 based 
on his combat experience, maturity, and technical skills. 8 

Born on 23 November 1906 in New York City, NY, 
Avedon graduated from George Washington High School 
in 1924. A product of the Great Depression, Avedon held 
a variety of jobs prior to WWII in advertising, as a writer, 
a real estate agent, a construction manager, and a wine 
merchant. He studied psychology and anthropology at 
Columbia University and New York University. From 1933 
to 1934, he was the First Mate on the tramp steamer SS 
Birmingham City. 9 When he was later asked on a security 
questionnaire why he left the sea, Avedon wrote, "Wanted 
to see the world; saw it/' 10 A varied civilian background, 
combat skills, and an uncanny ability to capitalize on 
opportunities enabled Avedon to find his niche. 

The OSS astutely sent Avedon to the Morale Operations 
(MO) Branch. The MO Branch produced and disseminated 
'black' propaganda intended to destabilize enemy 
governments, encourage resistance movements at 
strategic and tactical levels, and undermine enemy 
morale. OSS Director Major General William J. Donovan 
believed that "persuasion, penetration, and intimidation" 
were modern day counterparts to "sapping and mining 
in the siege warfare of former days." 11 As part of his 
training, 1LT Avedon took an OSS course on the Far 
East. 12 Instructors gave Avedon good feedback during 
specialized training: "Curly is full of ideas, and he has 
the initiative, energy and ability to execute them. He was 
an exceptional student." 13 The OSS sent him to Burma to 
head the MO section in the Arakan Field Unit (AFU) of 
Detachment 101. He used this unique assignment as a 
springboard into a Psywar career in the Army. 
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CPT Avedon discusses a Psywar leaflet at the 14th Radio 
Broadcasting and Leaflet Battalion, Fort Shatter, HI, 1955. 



An OSS MO-produced leaflet for the Far East. 


After the capture of Rangoon and the subsequent 
dissolution of the AFU, Avedon was reassigned to north 
China to perform MO functions. When the OSS was 
disbanded on 1 October 1945,1LT Avedon transferred to 
its post-war successor, the Strategic Services Unit (SSU) 
to serve for several more months. 16 Avedon returned 
from WWII well decorated. He had a Bronze Star, Purple 
Heart (in Italy), Good Conduct Medal, Combat Infantry 
Badge, and campaign medals for the American, European 
(two stars and an invasion arrowhead), and Asian and 
Pacific Theaters (two stars and an invasion arrowhead). 
Presidential Unit Citation with cluster, and the British 
Burma Star. 

After leaving the SSU in 1946, CPT Avedon chose to 
remain in the Army Reserve (USAR) while he managed 
a ranch in La Puente, CA, then worked as newspaper 
reporter, and shifted to advertising. He really wanted 
to be a professional writer and worked hard on a novel. 
The outbreak of war in Korea put Avedon where he 
belonged ... in Psywar. 




No 

S, 

Club 


CPT Avedon helped set up the Korea Cabana Club 
for the enlisted men of the 1st L&L. 




CPT Avedon sits at his desk in the 1st L&L. Notice the Psywar leaflets posted to the wall behind him, as well as the 1st Ranger 
Battalion scroll on his shoulder. 
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CPT Avedon instructs ROK Army Soldiers in the use of Psywar. 


Recalled to active duty in 1951, Avedon was assigned as 
the S-3 of the 306th Radio Broadcasting and Leaflet Group 
(USAR). 17 He completed the Officers Psychological Warfare 
Course at Fort Riley, Kansas, before going to war for the 
second time on 15 June 1951. 18 After several months as an 
EUSA Psywar staff officer, CPT Avedon assumed command 
of the 1st L&L in April 1952 and instituted immediate 
changes. These included making the non-school trained 
men in the L&L attend a seven-day Psywar course, 
'dumbing down' the leaflets so that the largely illiterate 
Chinese soldiers could understand them, and building a 
club for the enlisted men. Staff Sergeant (SSG) Joseph F. 
Lissberger recalled that Avedon was "all for the enlisted 
men." 19 The 1st L&L Korea Cabana Club was his legacy. 
But, Avedon was also remembered for another event. 

SSG Lissberger recalled an incident when an escaped 
Communist prisoner of war attacked CPT Avedon, 
knocking him out with a heavy board. Avedon survived 
with a lump and a cut on his head. The prisoner was 
recaptured. "As long as he was capable, he was on duty," 
said SSG Lissberger. 20 CPT Avedon commanded the 1st 
L&L until May 1953 when he left to become the Assistant 
Projects Branch Chief, Psywar, G-3, Eighth U.S. Army. 21 

After Korea, he was sent to the Office of the Chief of 
Psychological Warfare (OCPW), Department of the Army 
until June 1954 where he wrote critical assessments on 
the status of Psychological Warfare in Korea. During that 
assignment he attended courses in psychological warfare 
and international relations at Georgetown University. 22 
His next duty station was Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 
There he was the S-3 of the 6th Radio Broadcasting and 
Leaflet Group (RB&L) until 1955. Also assigned to the 
6th, Private First Class Leonard M. Rudy said that CPT 
Avedon was an "inspiration" and "quite a guy, who 
made a difference to me." 23 Private Nicolas Kariouk said 
that while some officers took advantage of their rank, 
Avedon did not. He was well-liked, honest, and "strongly 
believed in Psywar." 24 These qualities made him an ideal 
candidate for a newly-formed Psywar unit supporting 
the U.S. Army Pacific Command (USARPAC). 



CPT Avedon instructs a Thai audience on the utility of 
psychological warfare. 


As a senior Captain, Avedon became S-3, 14th RB&L 
Battalion, headquartered at Fort Shatter, Hawaii. 25 Soon 
promoted to Major, he did not have enough time to reach 
twenty years of service by age fifty-five. Discharged from 
active service on 28 February 1957, MAJ Avedon rejoined 
the active reserve as a faculty member of the USAR 
School in Honolulu, HI. Accepting command of the 329th 
Special Forces Detachment at Fort DeRussy (Waikiki 
Beach), Avedon volunteered for airborne training at the 
age of fifty-three and became a qualified parachutist. 26 

In 1958, MAJ Avedon returned to active duty as the G-3 
Special Warfare Officer, USARPAC. This was followed by 
a second tour with the G-2. Beginning on 28 November 
1960, Avedon served as an advisor for psychological and 
unconventional warfare "planning, research, operations 
and policy including training of USARPAC Psywar and 
UW units," becoming known as 'Mr. Psywar/ 27 These 
assignments gave him sufficient time to get promoted 
and retire as a Lieutenant Colonel in the Army Reserve 
on 1 December 1966. Meanwhile, he had already taken a 
Department of the Army civilian position at USARPAC. 28 

Avedon worked as a Military Intelligence Operations 
Specialist until 19 November 1962. He returned Stateside 
to be a Psychological Warfare Specialist with the United 
States Continental Army Command (USCONARC) at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, consulting on training and research and 
development. 29 Family health problems forced Avedon to 
return to the West Coast in August 1967, to be the historian, 
G-3, Sixth United States Army. 30 He established the museum 
at the Presidio of San Francisco, an achievement of which 
he was quite proud. 31 He retired in 1975. LTC Herbert 
Avedon, 97, passed away on 20 May 2004 and was buried in 
Arlington National Cemetery with military honors. 

Although the WWII veteran got little attention at the 
time, Avedon believed in the value of Psywar and was a 
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dedicated soldier that fostered the profession before and 
after the Korean War. He was also one of the few Psywar 
careerists at that time. Professionals like Avedon helped 
ensure that Psychological Operations became a core 
element of today's U.S. Army Special Operations. ♦ 

Thanks to Psywar veterans Joseph F. Lissberger, Leonard M. 
Rudy, and Nicolas Kariouk for their help in this article and 
Patricia Fagan, daughter ofLTC Avedon. 


Troy /. Sacquety earned an MA from the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln and his PhD in Military History from 
Texas A&M University. Prior to joining the USASOC 
History Office staff he worked several years for the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Current research interests 
include Army and Office of Strategic Services (OSS) special 
operations during World War II, and U.S. Army Civil Affairs. 
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Avedon lectures Thai officers in Psychological Operations 
techniques. Notice the loudspeaker-equipped M24 Chaffee 
light tank. 







by Eugene G. Piasecki 








“These men of the Army Special Forces (Airborne) 
represent the first formal recognition of guerrilla warfare 
in modern United States Army planning." 1 


I he 25 June 1950 attack of the North Korean People's 
. Army (NKPA) on South Korea caught the United 
States and the Republic of South Korea politically and 
militarily unprepared. Specialized units from WWII such 
as the Rangers, Merrill's Marauders, and the First Special 
Service Force, trained to 'take the war to the enemy' 
and infiltrate behind enemy lines to disrupt operations, 
interdict lines of supply and communication and develop 
and employ indigenous combat forces, had not existed 
since 1945. When the Korean War erupted, the United 
States found itself in an unusual situation. Not only was 
it now involved in its first 'undeclared war,' it also lacked 
a skilled force to perform the special operations necessary 
to neutralize the threat. To overcome these operational 
short-falls, the U. S. Army created 'Special Forces' (SF) to 
organize and train indigenous personnel inside enemy 
territory. 2 The purpose of this article is to explain how 
Special Forces came into existence and revitalized the 
U. S. Army's ability to meet future unconventional warfare 
(UW) challenges. 

Unsure of how to address UW, the Army's leadership 
turned to Brigadier General (BG) Robert A. McClure for 
viable solutions. In retrospect, BG McClure was a logical 
choice because he had been General (GEN) Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's World War II Psychological Warfare (Psy war) 
Division chief, an assignment that made him the senior 
serving officer most familiar with UW. His experience 
though had to be translated to meet 
the current situation. While BG 
McClure understood how Psy war 
fit into UW, he knew very little 
about direct action by guerrilla 
forces and their integration into 
^ . conventional military campaigns. 

As a result, he gave higher 
priority to developing Army 
Psywar capabilities, although he 
believed that Psywar and UW were 
inextricably linked. 3 

To demonstrate this connectivity 
between Psywar and UW, BG 
McClure capitalized on two 



— LTC Melvin R. Blair, OCPW 


of his major achievements. Heading the Psychological 
Warfare (Psywar) Division, McClure formed a separate 
element under the Department of the Army G-3 
Operations and staffed it with veteran UW officers like 
Lieutenant Colonel (LTC) Russell W. Volckmann, Colonel 
(COL) Wendell W. Fertig, LTC Melvin R. Blair, COL 
Aaron Bank, and LTC Martin J. Waters. By doing this, 
McClure effectively put their collective experiences in 
guerrilla warfare and long-range penetration operations 
during World War II to work in his Special Operations 
Division. They were responsible for staff supervision of all 
psychological warfare and special operations activities. 4 
On 15 January 1951, the Psywar Division reorganized 
again, and became the Office of the Chief of Psychological 
Warfare (OCPW). Unique in its responsibilities, OCPW 
enjoyed the luxury of being the first Army staff directorate 
formally recognized as a Special Staff Division with direct 
access to the Army Chief of Staff. McClure followed this 
by integrating Psywar into the Army staff and establishing 
the U. S. Army Psychological Warfare (Psywar) Center 
on 'Smoke Bomb Hill' at Fort Bragg, North Carolina on 
27 March 1952. 5 

In the meantime, GEN J. Lawton Collins, U. S. Army 
Chief of Staff, attended a guerrilla warfare conference 
at Fort Benning, Georgia. During the conference, GEN 
Collins said: "The Infantry School should consider 
the Rangers as well as other troops and indigenous 
personnel to initiate subversive activities. I personally 
established the Rangers with the thought that they might 
serve as the nucleus of expansion in this direction." 6 The 
OCPW representative at the conference was Lieutenant 
Colonel (LTC) Russell W. Volckmann, the former 
WWII commander of the Philippine guerrilla forces 
on Northern Luzon. Based on his UW experience, the 
Infantry School asked LTC Volckmann to analyze GEN 
Collins' speech to determine what type of special unit 
the Army needed and its primary purpose. This analysis 
"was the first evidence within the Office of the Chief of 
Psywar of the philosophical basis for the creation of an 
Army unconventional warfare capability." 7 

Volckmann believed that 'special forces' operations 
should be an accepted part of conventional ground 


GEN J. Lawton Collins, a veteran of WWI and WWII, was the U.S. Army Chief 
of Staff from August 1949 through August 1953. 
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Creating ‘Special Forces’ 


LTC Volckmann, probably more than any other officer 
on BG McClure's staff, shaped the reinstitution of UW as 
part of the U. S. Army's capabilities. His memorandum 
to GEN Collins resulted in two far-reaching decisions 
that affected the creation of Special Forces. 9 First, in May 
1951, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge introduced the Lodge- 
Philbin Act. This legislation allowed Eastern European 
male citizens to be recruited into the U.S. Army. Those 
that volunteered for airborne training could be used 
in 'special forces' to organize guerrilla bands to attack 
lines of communication in the event the Soviets invaded 
Western Europe. 10 Second, the deactivation of the short¬ 
lived Ranger Infantry Companies (Airborne) before 
December 1951 provided the personnel spaces to form 
'Special Forces' at the Psywar Center at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. These two key decisions opened the way for 
highly motivated soldiers looking for more challenges 
and excitement to seek 'special forces' duty. 



LTC Russell W. Volckmann, Commander, U. S. Army Forces in the 
Philippines, North Luzon (USAFIP-NL) with MG Basilio Valdes (L), 
the Philippine Army Chief of Staff in 1945. (LIFE photo) 


warfare. They should not be considered irregular or 
unconventional warfare. The ultimate objective of 
'special forces' operations was to organize and support 
guerrilla or indigenous forces that are capable of efficient 
and controlled exploitation in conjunction with land, air, 
and sea forces. Volckmann asserted that the Army had 
the inherent responsibility in peace to plan and prepare 
to conduct 'special forces' operations, since in wartime 
the Army would organize and execute those operations. 
It was unsound, dangerous, and unworkable to delegate 
these responsibilities to a civilian agency. 8 

To get the 'special forces' ball rolling, OCPW sent two 
of its staff officers to recruit soldiers. LTC Melvin R. Blair, 
former WWII Merrill's Marauder, traveled throughout 
the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Far East, while 
LTC Volckmann went to Europe. As LTC Blair recalled: 
"All applications for assignment or transfer to Special 
Forces were being processed by the Army's Adjutant 
General Office, and all over the Army, privates, noncoms, 
and officers were fighting to get into a unit where 
chances of sustained survival in combat would appear to 
be doubtful at least." 11 The two were so successful that 
soldiers took leave to travel to Washington to volunteer 
for SF. To prevent 'robbing' the Army of its best men, 
OCPW and The Adjutant General drafted regulations 
to authorize enlistment in the Army specifically for SF. 12 
While Blair and Volckmann recruited Army-wide, the 
activity level at the Psywar Center shifted into high gear 
to keep pace with the soldiers coming into SF. 

Volckmann explained his role in establishing and 
supporting SF: "The actual organizational concept for 
Special Forces (SF) as well as their mission and functions 
was based not only on my own operational experience. 


but also upon every major Resistance Movement that 
could be researched ... and in 19491 undertook preparing 
draft Field Manuals on 'Organization and Conduct of 
Guerrilla Warfare' and 'Combating Guerrilla Forces.' 
These two draft manuals were completed just prior to the 
outbreak of the Korean War." 13 He further stated that, 
"The concept of Special Operations and Special Forces 
was not the easiest task of 'selling' within the Department 
of Army. It took a year of effort and then when it was 
approved there were no personnel spaces available to 
man the Psychological Warfare Center and Special Forces 
Group to be located at Fort Bragg. Through a West Point 
classmate in the Operations Division, Department of 
Army at the time, I finally managed to get 3,000 personnel 
spaces and the Psychological Warfare Center and the 
Special Forces Group (SFG) was activated." 14 

In Washington, DC, while BG McClure and the OCPW's 
primary focus remained on activating the 10th Special 
Forces Group (SFG), three other separate, but equally 
significant, tasks were also occurring. These included: 
continuing to move the Psywar Center and its assets 
from Fort Riley, Kansas to Fort Bragg, North Carolina; 
supporting the units in combat in Korea with trained 
Psywarriors; and filling new Psywar requirements 
being generated from Europe by Major General (MG) 
Daniel Noce, the U. S. European Command Chief of 
Staff. According to LTC Blair, "We staff officers at the 
Pentagon sat back with our fingers crossed, but not 
without confidence. We felt that the country was full 
of adventurous young men who would volunteer for 
anything if the need for it was carefully presented, and 
we firmly believed that we had done just that." 15 For 
COL Bank and the 10th SFG, that philosophy produced 
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COL Aaron Bank, the first commander of the 10th Special 
Forces Group. 


results and more 'double volunteers' (soldiers who 
volunteered for both airborne and Special Forces) headed 
to Smoke Bomb Hill. But, other issues arose that had the 
potential to derail the lOth's activation. 

One of the most visible was the association of Special 
Forces with and under the Psywar Center. According 
to LTC Volckmann, "We felt there was, in general, a 
stigma connected with Psychological Warfare, especially 
among combat men that we didn't care to have 'rub off' 
on Special Forces. Behind-the-lines operations and the 
'dirty-tricks game' had enough opposition amongst 
conventional military minds that had to be overcome 
without adding the additional problems inherent in 
Psychological Warfare. However, we lost that battle." 16 
With the decision to keep Special Forces subordinate 
to the Psywar Center, COL Bank focused on internal 
organization and starting a training program. 

On 19 May 1952, the 10th SFG was formally activated 
with the creation of its Headquarters and Headquarters 
Company (HHC). Authorized one hundred and twenty- 
two officers and men, it was organized and assigned to 
the Commanding General, Third U. S. Army. 17 On 19 June 
1952, OCPW's Chief of Operations, COL Aaron Bank, 
departed Washington, DC for Smoke Bomb Hill to assume 
command of the 10th SFG. Arriving on 20 June 1952, COL 
Bank found one warrant officer and seven enlisted men 
assigned to the Group. 18 Although large numbers of men 
throughout the Army volunteered for Special Forces duty. 



The formation of the 10th SFG attracted many men who had 
previously served in either the WWII Ranger Battalions or 
Korean War Ranger Infantry Companies (Airborne). On 30 
October 1950, the Army Chief of Staff approved the Ranger 
Tab for wear by those men with Ranger experience. The tab 
replaced the earlier Ranger Scroll to identify those personnel 
who had completed U. S. Army Ranger training. 

transfer approval rates did not keep pace despite LTC 
Blair's assertion that "we [the OCPW staff officers] kept 
the phone lines to the AGs [Adjutant General] office hot 
with our inquiries." 19 By August 1952, the actual strength 
of the 10th SFG was 259, with 123 of these designated as 
'operational unit' volunteer personnel. 20 

These early Special Forces hopefuls brought many 
military occupational specialties (MOS) and represented 
units throughout the active Army. It soon became 
obvious that a Special Forces assignment appealed 
more to some soldiers than to others. Such was the case 
in the two remaining post-WWII Airborne Divisions: 
the 82nd at Fort Bragg, North Carolina and the 11th at 
Fort Campbell, Kentucky. Volunteers from the 82nd 
included Captain (CPT) Oscar A. Suchier, Jr., CPT David 
B. Crowe, CPT Herbert R. Brucker, First Lieutenant 
(1LT) Carl M. Bergstrom, and Sergeant First Class (SFC) 
Richard E. "Dick" Shevchenko. The 11th provided LTC 
Jack T. "Black Jack" Shannon, Major (MAJ) William 
Ewald, and 1LT Norman E. "Ned" Day, all from the 
503rd Parachute Infantry Regiment. Others like CPT 
Dorsey B. Anderson, CPT John L. Striegel, and 1LT 
Clarence E. "Bud" Skoien, had been members of the 
recently inactivated 4th, 1st, and 6th Ranger Infantry 
Companies, respectively. Sergeant (SGT) Joel L. Koford, 
a medic assigned to Walter Reed Army Hospital in 
Washington, DC, learned about Special Forces from a 
memorandum posted to the unit bulletin board, while 
Private First Class (PFC) Johnny A. Dolin volunteered 
after completing infantry basic combat training (BCT) 
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at Camp Breckenridge, Kentucky. 21 These individuals had 
long and influential careers in SF. 

Knowing the challenges involved in creating the 
OCPW and the Psywar Center, and realizing the opinions 
that many senior Army leaders held regarding 'special' 
type units, COL Bank understood his responsibility; the 
Special Forces concept could not fail. Other key officer 
leaders knew the importance of projecting only a positive 
image of 10th SFG success. One of these was MAJ David 
B. Crowe, Commander, FB Team 18 (forerunner of today's 
SF Company). MAJ Crowe remembered: "Outside of the 
10th SFG there was no hint of any internal issues. In the 
early days our big job was to fight the administrative 
obstacles. People rallied around COL Bank and presented 
a unified front with no 'bad words' [negative comments] 
leaving the Group." 22 This did not mean that Bank 
and the others did this by themselves. Former 10th 
SFG Adjutant, Carl M. Bergstrom said that COL Bank 
got support and encouragement from former WWII 
Philippine guerrilla fighters, LTCs Donald D. Blackburn 
and Russell Volckmann. 23 

At Fort Bragg, COL Bank, with COL Charles H. 
Karlstad's assistance, continued organizing based on 
the 19 May 1952 SF Group mission concept: "To infiltrate 
its component operational detachments, by air, sea, or 
land, to designated areas within the enemy's sphere of 
influence and organize the indigenous guerrilla potential 
on a quasi-military or a military basis for tactical and 
strategic exploitation in conjunction with our land, sea 
and air forces." 24 On 15 August 1952, COL Bank and his 
skeleton staff began forming SF Operational Detachments 
(SFODs) based on their World War II experience. 
Detachment 12, the Group Headquarters, was charged 
with organizing a Special Forces Area Command. The 
subsequent detachments were formed sequentially 
from 13 through 25 (company-level equivalents). These 
elements were responsible for organizing Special Forces 
District Commands comprised of two or more Special 
Forces (Guerrilla) Regiments. 25 

During this process, two of the detachments were 
assigned additional missions. Detachment 12, the Group 
Headquarters, took control of the first ten Lodge Act 
enlistees. The group training instructors, including 1LT 
Ned Day, 1LT Bud Skoien, CPT Dorsey Anderson and 


CPT Dorsey B. Anderson was 
a veteran of WWII and Korea 
by the time he volunteered for 
Special Forces. He was awarded 
the Silver Star in Korea while 
commanding the 4th Ranger 
Infantry Company (Airborne). 



CPT John Striegel, were assigned to Detachment 16. 26 
Although the entire 10th SFG would change as it 
matured, this configuration served its intended purpose. 
It gave commanders and trainers at all levels maximum 
flexibility, the opportunity to evaluate each man's aptitude 
for Special Forces, and identified those considered 
unsuitable. Reassignment followed quickly. MAJ David 
Crowe and PFC Johnny Dolin agreed that "we got rid of 
the 'sore-heads,' weeded out the 'weak sisters,' those who 
couldn't take it, and those who got in trouble." 27 After the 
administrative requirements were taken care of, training 
became top priority. 

Because the 10th SFG training requirements were 
unique in the U. S. Army, the Psywar School's SF 
Department developed and conducted the first eight- 
week (guerrilla warfare) courses, attended separately by 
fifty-one officers and fifty-two enlisted men. Directed by 
COL Fillmore K. Mearns, the SF Department Operations 
Committee was headed by a former Korean War veteran 
guerrilla commander, MAJ Richard M. Ripley, and staffed 
with former WWII Office of Strategic Services (OSS) 
veterans like CPTs Leif Bangsboll, John H. Hemingway, 
and Herbert R. Brucker. 28 As one of those fortunate enough 
to be able to attend the SF Department training, SGT Joel 
Koford remembers that "it seemed that while all the SF 
training was related to blowing bridges and determining 
the inner workings of the process of blowing a bridge, 
students were also taught the best time to execute an 
ambush, how to develop an escape and evasion (E&E) 



(L to R) Colonel John G. Van Houten, Commander, Ranger 
Training Center, presents the 1st Ranger Infantry Company 
(Airborne) Guidon to Captain John L. Streigel and Private 
Joseph Lisi at Fort Benning, Georgia in November 1950. 
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plan, and how to conduct classified activities." 29 For those 
unable to attend these classes, COL Bank established an 
internal individual skills training program taught by the 
Detachment 16 personnel. 1LT Bud Skoien remembers 
that he, LTs Murphy, Townsend, Meath, Mather, and 
several others were assembled in COL Bank's office to 
discuss training. At the end of this session, their group 
became known as the 'S-3- and-a-half/ or the 'go-fers/ to 
accomplish all the necessary, mundane, but vital tasks, 
like writing the 10th SFG operational documents. 30 

Instead of having a formal draft concept plan or even 
notes. Bank's training meetings consisted of him telling 
stories about his WWII experiences. From their notes, 
the 'S-3 Vi-e rs then wrote the lesson plans and created 
field exercises. 31 Ned Day recalled that COL Bank's final 
guidance was: "Whatever you can come up with, until 
its proven wrong, is as good as anything I come up 
with." 32 Despite this seemingly lackadaisical approach, 
COL Bank checked training to ensure that each man 
understood the significance of his discussions of 
clandestine operations, developing guerrilla potential, 
individual cross-training, establishing and enforcing 
security measures, and that innovation was being 
applied. Although more simplified than probably 
intended. Bank's training philosophy was understood 
by every man in the Group. SFC Dick Shevchenko 
confirmed that simplicity: "Our mission was to go 
behind the lines, gather up guerrillas, and train them." 33 

By April 1953, the results of the recruiting efforts by 
OCPW, the SF Department, and individual 10th SFG 
soldiers paid dividends. The Group had reached its 
authorized strength of 1,700 officers and men. Individual 
and SF military occupational specialty (MOS) cross¬ 
training, lasting between six and eight weeks depending 
on individual MOS, had been completed. Certain 



SGM Richard E. Shevchenko 
in May 1966 when he was the 
Sergeant Major of Company C, 
7th Special Forces Group 
at Fort Bragg, NC. 


Major William Ewald was a WWII 
9th Infantry Division veteran 
assigned to the 11th Airborne 
Division when he reported to the 
10th SFG in September 1952. 

As the Commander, 13th Special 
Forces Operational Detachment, 
he wrote and administered the 
tests to validate the initial Army 
Training Plan for the Special 
Forces Group. 


personnel received additional special skills training off 
Fort Bragg. Some attended smoke jumpers school in 
Montana, small boat training in Little Creek, Virginia, 
or the Radio Operators (05B) Course while others, like 
future team medical sergeant Johnny Dolin, received 
training at Womack Army Hospital, Fort Bragg, before 
attending the Field Medical Service School at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. SGT Joel Koford, another medical 
sergeant, prepared lesson plans for advanced training. 34 
Once all individual training was accomplished and 
everyone had returned to Fort Bragg, COL Bank decided 
it was time to evaluate team/detachment and group 
proficiency under field conditions according to Army 
Training Program (ATP) standards. 35 

Although their initial training established the 
minimum individual and selected special skills required 
for all 10th SFG personnel, it was critical to evaluate 
how well the nominal teams had integrated at the basic 
operational level. To accomplish this, COL Bank drew 
again upon his World War II experience, formalized the 
team assignments, and moved them to Camp Mackall, 
North Carolina, for small unit training. 36 It was at Camp 
Mackall during Field Training Exercises (FTX) FREE 
LEGION and LEGIONNAIRE RALLY that the men 
learned to apply their individual and collective skills 
while operating in a 'hostile environment.' 37 Assisting 
in this evaluation were SF Department instructors CPTs 
Leif Bangsboll and Herb Brucker. They put the 10th 
SFG operational detachments through their paces by 
having them execute missions that they had planned 
in the classroom. 38 These included infiltrations, raids, 
ambushes, blind radio transmissions, E&E plans, and 
some clandestine tactics, techniques, and procedures. 39 

In the meantime, COL Bank readied the Group for 
its final training phase and evaluation. Without an ATP 
specifically designed to evaluate the capabilities of the 
Special Forces Group, COL Bank tasked MAJ William 
Ewald, Commander, 13th SF Operational Detachment 
to draft a prototype. 40 Once written, the ATP had to be 
validated and Ewald got the mission. Since this was a 
Group-level exercise, he established a base camp area 
(Camp Castro) to serve as the maneuver control element 
headquarters in Georgia's Chattahoochee National Forest. 
From July through September 1953, with help from Army 
Field Forces personnel, MAJ Ewald conducted FTX CLEO, 
the formal evaluation of the entire 10th SFG training and 
operational readiness. 41 This was a critical time for both 
COL Bank and the 10th SFG. Carl Bergstrom recalls, 
"COL Bank didn't talk about the problems he was facing, 
but every week he visited every team in the field and 
didn't bring along any 'extra' staff officers as observers 
who might influence his future decisions." 42 

The one thing that COL Bank knew, but had not shared, 
was that the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) had approved 
war plans that employed the 10th SFG, and were just 
waiting for the right opportunity to send it overseas. 
Neither the JCS nor COL Bank had to wait long. In June 
1953, German construction workers revolted against the 
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Captain Herbert R. Brucker 
was a WWII OSS veteran 
of Europe and Asia. Seen 
here as a role player during 
the 10th SFG’s small unit 
training at Camp Mackall, 
he remained an invaluable 
source of practical knowledge 
and experience throughout 
his career in Special Forces. 


Part of the 10th SFG training included foreign weapons. (L-R) 
Three 10th SFG sergeants are familiarizing with the DshK 1938, 
12.7x108mm Soviet Heavy Infantry Machinegun; the Model M29 
FM 1924, 7.5x54mm French Light Machinegun; and the Soviet DP 
Light Machinegun,7.62x54mm, nicknamed “The Record Player.” 


The 10th SFG revived the WW II use of pack mules to transport 
their supplies and equipment. These pack mules supported an 
unidentified FA Team at Camp Mackall in 1953. 


PFC Johnny Dolin (below) during mountain 
training at Camp Carson, Colorado from July 
through August 1953, and his certificate (left) 
for mountain training. 


An unidentified FA Team preparing to jump into Camp Mackall 
as part of Field Training Exercise FREE LEGION in the summer 
of 1953. Why medic Lester J. Swenson’s face was covered 
can only be surmised — probably a Lodge Act enlistee. 
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2LT Joseph M. Castro 


Camp Castro was named in honor of 2LT Joseph M. Castro, who had been among 
the first to complete Special Forces training before volunteering for duty in Korea. 
While assigned to the 8240th Army Unit (AU) he was killed on 17 May 1953 while 
conducting a raid into North Korea as part of the 2nd Partisan Infantry Regiment, 
United Nations Partisan Forces Korea (UNPFK). It was part of the WOLFPACK 8 
organization. 43 2LT Castro was the first SF-trained officer to die in combat. 



UNPFK SSI 


Camp Castro in the Chattahoochee National Forest of Georgia was named in honor of 
2LT Joseph M. Castro, a former 10th SFG soldier killed in action in Korea. MAJ William 
Ewald established the 10th SFG headquarters here during FTX CLEO, to evaluate the 
Group’s ability to perform its operational mission. 


Communist Government in East Berlin. This provided the 
catalyst to move the 10th SFG. 44 By October 1953, the 10th 
SFG had been operationally validated during FTX CLEO. 
When they returned to Fort Bragg, preparation began for 
deployment to Bad Toelz, Germany, by December 1953. 
To the dismay of many SF replacements in the unit, those 
personnel who had not completed their initial SF training 
were not qualified to deploy. 45 

In response to the constraints, SF personnel were 
separated into three groups. COL Bank, LTC Shannon 
(the Group Executive Officer), CPT Bergstrom (the Group 
Adjutant) and the Operational Detachment Commanders 
decided which men would be in the first 
group to depart for Bad Toelz, Germany, 
in November 1953. A second contingent, 
the SF personnel to remain at Fort Bragg, 
became the cadre for a new SFG, the 77th, 
officially activated on 22 September 1953. 
A third element was bound for Korea. 
While the 10th had been forming and 
77th Special training from November 1952 through 
Forces Group DUI January 1953, BG McClure had been 


pressing U. S. Far East Command (FECOM) to request 
SF for Korea. Finally, in April 1953, FECOM agreed and 
requested fifty-five SF-trained officers and nine enlisted 
men from the 10th SFG. 46 This number steadily grew 
until the Armistice was signed on 27 July 1953. By then, 
a total of seventy-seven officers and twenty-two enlisted 
Special Forces soldiers were serving in the 8240th Army 
Unit Guerrilla Command. These men remained in Korea 
with the partisan units until their last official mission on 
20-21 February 1954. 47 

EPILOGUE 

In November 1953, the 782 Soldiers of the 10th SFG 
were transported with little fanfare from Fort Bragg to 
the port of Wilmington, North Carolina. Because the 
existence of the 10th SFG was still classified, everyone 
wore 'sterile' uniforms (no visible stripes, patches or 
badges) to board the USNS General A. W. Greely. After 
enduring catcalls and jeers of those recruits already on 
board, the 10th soldiers reappeared on deck after a few 
hours at sea in uniforms complete with patches, rank and 
parachute badges. 48 
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Special Forces Group (Airborne), Peacetime Operations 



Every Detachment shares the common mission: To infiltrate to a designated area within the enemy's sphere of influence and organize a 
particular type unit within the Detachment's operational capability and/or to perform such other special forces missions as directed. 

The differences surface when each Detachment's level of responsibility is more narrowly defined. 

Team FA, Operational Detachment, Regiment (ODA/Team) 

Organize a Special Forces (Guerrilla) Regiment. 

Team FB, Operational Detachment, District 'B' (ODB/Company) 

Organize a Special Forces District Command composed of two or more Special Forces (Guerrilla) Regiments. 

Team FC, Operational Detachment, District 'A' (0 DC/Battalion) 

Same as Team FB except that the ranks of commander and staff are higher since they are commanding and staffing a larger district and 
commanding a ‘Provisional’ Battalion during the pre-mission phase within friendly lines. 

Team FD, Operational Detachment Area (SFOB/Group) 

Organize a Special Forces Area Command composed of two or more Special Forces District Commands. Assists Group Headquarters as 
directed by the Group Commander. 

H eadquarters and H eadquarters C ompany, G roup 

Provide administration, less supply and evacuation, for FA, FB, FC, and FD Teams committed for operations. Furnish command, staff and 
administration for a Special Forces Group. 

Team AA, Administrative Detachment, Company 

Augment and assist the FB Team to function as a Company Headquarters, and conduct the company's administration and mess. 

Team AB, Administrative Detachment, Battalion 

Augment and assist the FC Team to function as a Battalion Headquarters, and operate a Battalion motor pool. Messes with one of its 
subordinate companies . 1 

1 Draft Training Circular, The Special Forces Group, 13 May 1952. USASOC History Office Classified Files, Fort Bragg, NC. FM 31-21 Organization and Conduct of Guerrilla Warfare, Department 
of the Army, 5 October 1951, Part II authorizes the organization of a SF Command at theater level or the integration of the SF Group (s) within a designated theater command at the discretion of the 
theater commander. 
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Back at Fort Bragg, command of the Psywar Center 
passed from COL Charles H. Karlstad to COL Gordon 
Singles in July 1953, to COL Thomas A. McAnsh in July 
1954, and then to SF COL Edson D. Raff in December 1954. 
Under COL Raff, the role of Special Forces expanded and 
matured. The 77th SFG sent the first Special Forces Special 
Operations Detachment to Japan. COL Raff did not 
command the Psywar Center long. His continued wear of 
the unauthorized green beret after repeated warnings 
from MG Paul D. Adams, Fort Bragg commander and 
veteran of WWII's First Special Service Force (FSSF) led to 
Raff's relief. COL William J. Mullen, told to "keep a low 
profile" with respect to Special Forces, replaced COL 
Raff. 49 Despite the early controversy in the Army over its 
existence and utility, the Psywar Center demonstrated its 
academic professionalism and capability to perform its 
diverse missions. ♦ 

Author's Note: Prior to the publication of this article, the 
Army Special Operations community suffered the losses of 
COL (retired) William Ewald (25 December 2011) and CSM 
(retired) Johnny A. Dolin (17 December 2011). To their credit, 
both provided valuable advice and assistance to the end. Their 
knowledge, experience, unselfishness, and dedication to duty will 
be greatly missed. 


Eugene G. Piasecki is a retired Special Forces officer who 
has been with the USASOC History Office since 2006. A 
USMA graduate, he earned his Masters Degree in military 
history from Norwich University and is currently pursuing 
a PhD. His current research interests include the history 
of Army Special Forces, Special Forces involvement in 
Korea and Somalia, and the History of Camp Mackall, NC. 
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her transfer to the National Defense Reserve Fleet at Olympia, Washington in August 1959. 
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Upcoming Articles ... 

The next issue of Veritas will cover the United States Army's involvement with partisan forces in the Korean War. 
The large number of anti-communist guerrillas present on both coasts of the Korean peninsula required a significant 
commitment of men and resulted in the creation of two headquarters and a unit dedicated to the training and 
support of the partisan forces. JACK (Joint Advisory Commission-Korea) was the CIA element conducting strategic 
intelligence collection and paramilitary operations. CCRAK (Combined Command for Reconnaissance Activities- 
Korea) was stood up by the Far East Command (FECOM) to manage the guerrilla operations. The United Nations 
Guerrilla Command (later the 8240 th Army Unit), worked directly with the partisans and executed intelligence 
gathering missions through the TLO (Tactical Liaison Office). These operations in the spring of 1953, involved the first 
use of trained Special Forces soldiers in combat. 




WWII 11 th Airborne Division veteran, Captain John F. Sadler, 
a JACK air operations officer, participates in C-47 Skytrain 
‘snatch’ rescue training conducted by the CIA in August 1952 
at Johnson Airbase, the headquarters for the Fifth Air Force 
near Sayama, Japan. 





